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CHAPTER I. 

UDISHEIM is a little, quaint old 
Rhenish town. It nestles down 
by the shores of the Rhine so 
closely that its brown ramparts and ruined 
watch-towers throw a dark shadow on the 
clear waters below. The Rhine is here 
broad and calm, and floats by with a slow 
motion that suits well with the air of in- 
tense and peaceful quietude which broods 
over the little town. 

The only entrances to Rudisheim are 
situated in the north and south quarters 
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2 A Bride from 

where the traveller enters through low 
archways, from whence the gates have long 
disappeared. 

On either side of Rudisheim stretches 
beside the river, and far as eye can see, 
a long, white, level acacia-shaded road ; and 

behind the town rise hills terraced, even 
on the steepest spots, with vineyards. 

Time passes very quietly, with true 
German apathy, in Rudisheim. An event 
seldom takes place there ; a stranger seldom 
stops there ; and its inhabitants trouble 
themselves not at all about what passes in 
the outer world, as long as th'eir vines hang 
down beneath a heavy weight of purple fruit. 

Its houses are tall and narrow, with 
gabled ends, raftered sides, and topmost 
stories projecting over the lower ; so that 
in many places the houses well-nigh touch 
those opposite. The archways thus formed 
throw dark shadows on the street below. 

One house is more conspicuous than the 
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rest. It is of greater height, so that from 
its upper windows those within can look 
over the roofs below them, right down to 
the Rhine. Under the broad eaves of this 
house many swallows have built their nests, 
and in the summer-time they skim back- 
wards and forwards with a sharp, unceas- 
ing twitter ; whilst in winter, instead of the 
swallows, among the clustering chimneys a 
stork stands solemnly on one leg, appa- 
rently contemplating the clumps of golden 
stone-crop and the many-coloured mosses 
which grow here and there on the crumb- 
ling red roof-tiles. 

One summer afternoon, many years ago, 
on the steps of this house there stood an 
elderly woman ; her hands were busy 
knitting, but her eyes, instead of following 
the quick flight of her needles, were looking 
now up, now down the street, as though in 
expectation of the arrival of some one or 
something. 

I — 2 



4 A Bride from 

Apparently she was a Germa;n peasant, 
for she wore the peasant dress ; it consists 
of a dark fclue petticoat, a bodice of the 
same stuff and colour, laced in front so as 
to display beneath the lacing the snowy 
chemisette, which rises in delicate, closely- 
fitting plaits from the shoulders to the 
neck, around which it is drawn in in a 
carefully-plaited frill. Ribbons and silver 
arrows confine the hair of the younger 
peasants ; but the woman standing on the 
steps of the old house had long laid aside 
such youthful vanities for a muslin cap, 
which was as spotlessly white and fresh- 
looking as . her chemisette. 

In her sunburnt countenance there was a 
good deal of the quiet apathy natural to a 
Rudisheimerinn ; but it was a kindly, plea- 
sant face — a face on which one's eyes 
would like to dwell. 

Little was passing in the street, and that 
little appeared not at all to satisfy the 
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watcher. First came a rumbling of wheels, 
a tinkling of bells, and two brown oxen, 
with lowered heads and slow movements, 
paced past, drawing a light wooden cart ; 
then two pleasant women carrying heavy 
baskets on their heads ; then, presently, a 
boy in a bright blue linen blouse — little else. 

At length she shook her head as though 
she considered waiting any longer hopeless. 
Slowly she then re-entered the house, and 
went up many flights of wooden stairs and 
opened the door of a darkened room. A 
curtain was drawn across the lower half of 
the window, so that for eyes which had 
been looking about them in the sunshine 
without, it was at first difficult to discern 
clearly anything within. This was a matter 
of indifference to the peasant woman. 

With a little quiet indignation in her 
voice, she said : 

" He is not come yet, Fraulein Verina." 

Two dark, lustrous eyes shone towards 
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her through the dusky light, and a quick, 
musical voice answered : 

*' Then he will not come at all, Gretchen. 
It does not signify." 

Gretchen silently shut the door, and re- 
descended the stairs. 

Fraulein Verina, who stood before an 
easel, turned again to her occupation. 



CHAPTER IL 




EVEN TEEN years before this 
same summer afternoon an un- 
known artist had arrived 



in 



Rudishelm, bringing with him a young 
English wife. Shortly after their arrival 
the young wife died, leaving the artist and 
a little daughter alone in the world to- 
gether. 

From the very first, Herr Maringen, as 
the artist was called, had held himself aloof 
from the humble society which was all the 
town could offer ; and had so determinedly 
rejected all the advances which its inha- 
bitants, prompted either by curiosity or 
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sociability, made to him, that at the end of 
these seventeen years no one in Rudisheim 
could claim him as an acquaintance, or 
boast to have entered his house otherwise 
than on business. His neighbours, there- 
fore, considered him proud and peculiar, 
and had long ceased to trouble themselves 
in anywise about the people living in the 
old gabled house. 

Herr Maringen appeared as destitute of 
relations as of acquaintances, for none ever 
came near him. Apparently the only 
thing that broke the monotony of his exis- 
tence were the visits, at long intervals, o^ 
one friend. This friend appeared about 
the same age as Herr Maringen. They 
might, therefore, have been comrades in 
their youth ; and at sight of him the artist's 
grave face would light up as it never did, 
save then. 

Now, several years had passed without 
the accustomed visits ; and if any of the 
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neighbours had cared to noticie this, they 
might have rightly concluded that the 
artist's one friend was dead. 

In his place, however, came occasionally 
his two twin sons, students at Heidelberg. 
For their father's sake, Herr Maringen 
never failed to receive them with a warmth 
that seemed foreign to his nature. 

Herr Maringen's name was well known 
and honoured amongst artists and lovers of 
art,a nd throughout Germany his paintings 
were received with the vivid admiration 
they merited. It was, therefore, with ease 
that he earned sufficient to support himself 
and his daughter, Verina, in all the comfort 
he considered necessary, not that he ap- 
peared to care for comfort or anything else. 
The one sole pleasure and object of his 
life was his art. All day long, alone in his 
studio, he would remain bending over the 
magic creations that arose beneath his 
touch. But keen as his interest in them 
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might be, no change of expression ever 
came to his motionless countenance, which 
looked as if it could never weep and never 
smile, never alter from that one expression 
of immovable seriousness. 

Such was Herr Maringen, and his 
silent, solitary life. His daughter, Verina's, 
was little less silent and solitary. The 
only education he had cared to bestow 
upon her was that he had taught her his 
art He soon perceived, with pride, that 
she inherited his talent; nay, that she 
would even excel him, for in her slightest 
sketch there was often a genius and an in- 
spiration which astonished him. 

Verina, too, was an enthusiast in her art 
It was positive joy to her to feel day by 
day new power in her execution, new grace 
and vigour in her conceptions ; and fired 
with a vast ambition to be the greatest of 
painters, she, too, stands all day alone at 
her easel, and studies her art by night. 
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Her father had taught her nothing more. 
Gretchen, however, had taught her all she 
herself knew. That was little beyond the 
simple elements of reading and writing ; 
but Verina, full of genius and an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, had seized on Herr 
Maringen's little store of books — princi- 
pally lives of painters — and pored over 
them with delight intense. Once, in a 
dusty corner of an empty room she had 
found a history of Germany — that was, 
indeed, a prize. Before long Verina knew 
it almost by heart ; and to her vivid imagi- 
nation it was as though every battle, every 
scene, and every incident had passed before 
her very eyes. Every personage was to 
her a living, breathing man ; and Verina 
felt as though she herself lived in those 
long past years, so deep was her in- 
terest in what she read. Hours together 
she would thus sit and read, and greatly 
wonder; for beyond the knowledge in 
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those books Verina had none ; and it was 
such a strange new world of which they told 
her — this world of camps and courts, and 
tumults and artistic triumphs — strange and 
impossible to be truly imagined by the 
solitary girl, who had grown up so quite 
alone, in the old house, in that quiet town. 
She knew that her mother was an Eng- 
lish woman, but as to where and what Eng- 
land was, she had but yague notions. An 
old map of Asia hung in one corner of the 
room. Many a time had Verina anxiously 
searched it for that perplexing England. 
Bitterly did she regret that she could never 
find it, for the knowledge that it was her 
mother-land had from her earliest years 
thrown around England, in Verina's mind, 
a halo of romance and vague tender fancies^ 
Her very ignorance favoured this, and in 
RUdisheim no stern English realities could 
ever arise to awaken her from her cherished 
dream of England's perfection. 
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In the legendary history and old sweet 
songs of past ages, Verina was far more 
conversant, Gretchen possessing of these 
an inexhaustible supply. The voice that 
so quickly caught up and repeated 
Gretchen's songs was, however, a very 
different one to Gretchen's ; most sweet 
and clear was that younger voice, and rich 
in all the careless melody of youth and 
gladness. There was no sorrow in Verina's 
voice ! Verina's one other accomplishment 
was the knowing by name every star and 
constellation. Her father had taught her 
this in their nightly walks. It was only at 
night that he walked with her, for only 
when it grew too dark to paint would he 
leave his studio. 

Herr Maringen, as has been said, was z. 
strange, taciturn man; but though strict 
in some things, and never caressing in 
manner, he was always just and kind, and 
a word or look of approbation or affection 
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from him was as pleasant to Verina as 
greater tenderness would have been to one 
who expected more. He had never been 
otherwise, and Verina had never imagined 
that other homes or parents were less cold 
than hers. Therefore she was quite con- 
tent, though in no way was he a companion 
to her, or she a companion to him. His 
invincible siletice, reserve, and utter want 
of interest in everything save his art, quite 
precluding companionship between them. 
He had ■ never allowed her to mix in any 
way with her neighbours. Her life was 
thus a very solitary one. Her only pos- 
sible, companion was Gretchen — their one 
servant So when Verina was in an idle or j 
sociable mood, there was nothing for I 
but to flit round Gretchen as Gretchei 
went slowly about her household 
tormenting her, sometimes wit! 
suggestions, sometimes i 
tionings : for had r 
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lived in the distant Palatinate, and seen at 
least more of life and the outer world than 
her young mistress ? Perhaps Gretchen 
had not much to tell, and perhaps there 
was an unnecessary sharpness in her short 
answer, when she was particularly busy ; 
but the sharpness only provoked Verina's 
merriment, and at any rate Gretchen would 
talk, which was what the Herr never did. 
Besides, whatever Gretchen might say, she 
loved in her secret heart to see flitting 
round her the girl -mistress whom she had 
held in her arms a helpless infant, tenderly 
watched over as a motherless child, and 
secretly gloried in now in her fair maiden- 
hood. 

But it was not often that Verina was in 
an idle mood. Usually she was standing in 
her litde studio before her easel, soul-ab- 
sorbed and with kindling eyes. And all day 
long her own eager vivid inner life and 
the dreams which she wove, or rather that 
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wove themselves, were her enjoyment — or, 
as it sometimes happened — her torment; 
for lonely and thoughtful as Verina was, 
it was no wonder that strange philoso- 
phical doubts and questionings, longing to 
know more of the outer world and more 
of the origin and the object and the end 
of the mysterious life she felt stirring 
within her, swam often with tormenting 
pertinacity before her grave eyes. Her 
mind was too brilliant to be quite content 
in its ignorance. Still, on the whole, the 
secluded peaceful life which she led had 
woven into her very being a quiet tranquil 
gladness. But the dreamy sensitive pas- 
sionate poetism such a life fostered would 
not, perhaps, well fit her to cope with 
sorrows and trials if such were ever to arise 
on the now so cloudless horizon of her life. 
Eager work for many hours in a 
darkened room accounted naturally for 
Verina s pale looks. Her complexis^n 
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was, indeed, singularly clear and healthful, 
still there was only the faintest tinge of 
colour in the delicate spiritual face, except 
when an unusual exertion or momentary 
excitement brought in a rich soft tide the 
colour to her cheeks, and a passionate 
brilliancy to her eyes. Then Verina 
looked beautiful as any poet's dream. A 
careless observer might at other times 
have passed her by, for Verina's perfect 
face had no brilliant colouring with which 
to attract his gaze. 

Gretchen used when Verina was a child 
to let her hair hang in long soft curls 
round her little white throat, and over her 
slight shoulders. No one in Rudisheim — 
no one at least in the old gabled house — 
ever dreamt of fashion or of change, so 
the long soft curls fell still over Verina's 
shoulders, as they did when she was a 
child. Verina was perfectly indifferent 
to such matters. Though her artistic 

VOL. L 2 
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love of the beautiful caused her simple 
attire to be always in perfect taste, this 
liarmony came quite instinctively as it 
were. She bestowed no thought or in- 
terest on it Never having had any 
girlish friendship, she was still ignorant 
that the real end of life is the possession 
of pretty dresses and ornaments and plenty 
of lovers. Her dreams took far higher 
flights. 

But thoughtful as her expression might 
be at times, those grave eyes could light 
up with girlish fun, and Verina could be 
very merry with a most light-hearted 
merriment. 

As she now stands there at her easel, 
her golden hair, and deep blue eyes, and 
the exquisite fairness of her complexion, 
all speak of her German birth. But the 
thoughtful look on the fair brow, the 
delicate oval of her face, the dark colour 
of the exquisitely arched eyebrows and 
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of the long lashes that shade those deep 
blue eyes, together with the reed-like 
pliant grace of her slight but stately figure, 
and the air of quick and energetic life 
diffused over her whole refined face and 
bearing, all denote that England is her 
mother-land. 
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CHAPTER IIL 




T was not twilight yet, but the hght 
had begun to fade, so Verina 
put aside her paints and brushes, 
threw open the casement, and sat down 
beside it. Leaning her head upon the hand 
that was almost hid among her glossy curls^ 
Verina looked down upon the Rhine. 

The exquisite beauty of a summer 
evening was slumbering on the scene 
without. The Rhine floated calmly by, 
the setting sun crimsoning its still waters, 
and dyeing many a sail a rosy red. One 
heavy black barge was slowly drifting into 
a stream of golden sunshine, the men on it 
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standing out in sharp dark outline against 
the glowing sky, where every most tender 
hue seemed united and mingled in entranc- 
ing harmony. Now the red light glowed 
behind the long line of poplars that 
skirted the opposite and distant shore, 
now it glinted in a stream of ladder-like 
ruddy gold over the water towards Rudis- 
heim, and now it glowed again, a rich and 
ruby red, between the greeii elms, and low 
down on the emerald sward of the river 
bank. At the foot of the opposite hill 
clustered a little village, with the tall spire 
of its church gleaming like a fiery beacon 
among the white, dot-like cottages ; and 
with dark boats half drawn on to the beach 
A out of the crimson waters, where floated 
one white swan dipping down its long 
white neck into the rosy flood. It was 
a scene of wondrous beauty. 

It was also a scene of busy animation. 
Crowds of boats and barges floated by; 
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* * 

and through them heavy rafts made their 
slow way drifting down to Holland — the 
raftsmen striding about on them, clad in 
peaked hats, short jackets, and gigantic 
boots, the picturesque costumes of | the 
Black Forest whence they came. And 
steamers hurried by, bearing freights of 
strangers from every nation ; restless 
pleasure-seekers, all unconscious of the 
dreamy eyes that were watching them 
from yonder ancient house, in the old> 
quaint, quiet town. 

Like the Lady of Shalott, Verina sat 
and gazed on all that passed. And would a 
Sir Launcelot appear for her also ; and the 
web of her quiet life float away broken 
and destroyed ? 

As Verina gazed, thus did she think to 
herself : 

" Another steamer ! fuller even than the 
last! ah, that little man standing on the 
paddle-box, how often I have seen him 
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pass ! he must be the captain. What an 
odd destiny his is — to go up and down, up 
and down this river all his life on the 
chance of somebody else also wanting to 
go ; fortunately for him, some one always 
does want to go. But what a saving of 
trouble it would be if those in the North 
and those in the South could make just an 
exchange of wishes, and so all remain where 
they are, instead of rushing up and down 
here ; it would save so much extra time in 
all their lives. I suppose the little man on 
the paddle-box would not like it ; but it 
would be so much more rational ; and then, 
too, he also could stay quiet May be he 
would not like that either. 

** How busy the little black dots look ! 
How they swarm about the decks ! I won- 
der where they are all going ? Where could 
they have come from? What sort of 
homes can they have? I don't suppose 
every one lives in an old house, with vines 
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on It, and paints all day. What else then 
can they do ? Oh, I wish I knew more 
what sort of beings my fellow-creatures are ! 
" How strange it is to look down on all 
these people, and remember that in a hun- 
dred years they and I, and every one now 
existing all over the world, will be lying 
motionless far down in the dark earth ; 
whilst another generation will be sailing up 
and down this self-same river, and filling all 
these houses, not thinking of us in the least ; 
and yet life will have been once as real and 
vivid a thing to us as it is to them. But if 
they think of us at all, it will be as of dim 
unreal shadows ! They will not remember 
often, that they in their turn will be 
thought of as dim shadows by still another 
race. How great and yet how little life 
seems ! When one thinks of it, it is as if one 
was groping blindfold in the dark ; it is so 

mysterious, and everything around us is a 
mystery. 
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" There must be hidden in life some 
great secret which I know not of, but 
which would make it less mysterious — 
some great reason for it — some great object 
in order to fulfil which it is ours. For oh, 
surely, surely this marvellous existence, 
with all its wonderful powers, was not 
given us simply that in the morning we 
might wake from sleep^ then work all day 
in one manner or another, and at night go 
to sleep again. 

" Animals look happy and contented, as 
if they were fulfilling their destinies ; but 
there is always a sad look somewhere 
in the brightest faces that I see pass by. 
Nature too looks so glad. Why should 
only men look sad ? Surely there must be 
a cause for this difference, and I think that 
the cause must be, that most of them, like 
myself, have nevei: discovered the real end 
for which they were created. 

" And so I come back to my old won- 
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der : What is this real end ? Even paint- 
ing does not seem worthy to be called so. 
There must be something still more worthy 
— something that we all can and ought to 
perform. 

" Nor can life's object be the ornamenting 
of the world — the rejoicing it by our loveli- 
ness, as do the flowers, and streams, and 
mountains — for though animated with 
the best intentions that would be impos- 
sible to many : poor Gretchen, for instance^ 
she could never be an ornament to earth ;" 
and at the vision of Gretchen vainly 
striving to fulfil her duty of looking beau- 
tiful, Verina's gravity subsided into a low, 
merry laugh. 

" So it is not either merely to work in 
any way, nor to ornament the earth that 
we exist Then why, oh why, are we 
here } 

"Perpetually I listen to thiswhisperwithin 
me, that there is a deeper meaning in all 
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things than I can perceive ; perpetually I 
strive to discover it — perpetually, but in 
vain. Ah ! must this always be ? Shall 
I never learn this secret of life ? 

" I remember that once, when I bewildered 
Gretchen with such questionings, she said : 
' Why don't you listen to the priest ?' but 
I never can attend to anything in church ; 
the music always sets me dreaming ; besides, 
I do not know that I should learn there 
what I wish to learn. 

" How strange, too, it is to think how our 
individual existences come out of a great 
blank, hurry skurry with such fierce energy 
through a few years — then sink again into 
stillness for evermore : and yet, ah no, that 
cannot be something within me whispers 
that it cannot be for evermore. I think 
life must be like yonder silvery thread 
which that great black spider has just 
swung from one vine leaf to another. 
Only where the sunshine touches it can I 
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see it That Is but a speck compared to 
its whole length; but it does not really 
break off where I lose sight of it" 

The chimes of the town clock made 
Verina rouse herself from her reverie. 

Gathering together some models, draw- 
ing-paper, and pencils, she went to the 
common sitting-room, to there await her 
father's coming, for those chimes had told 
her it was supper-time. 

Herr Maringen was never very punctual 
in tearing himself from his studio. To-day 
he was later than usual. Gretchen, who 
always felt herself personally offended by 
his unpunctuality, was bustling in and out 
with an aggrieved air, 

Verina, meanwhile, sat quietly drawing ; 
suddenly her fresh young voice broke thSj 
silence. 

" Gretchen, my mother was 3 
are sure f" 

Gretchen tuma 
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look at the suddenness and unexpectedness 
of the question, and after a moment's con- 
sideration replied by a slow, 

" Ja, Fraulein." 

"You don't know anything about Eng- 
land ?" Verina went on eagerly. 

" Not much." 

" Ah, I know that means — nothing. I 
wish you did, or rather that I did." 

Gretchen paid no attention to this remark. 
She was soon startled by another abrupt 
suggestion. 

" Gretchen, come and tell me a story — 
quite a new one, mind." 

" Impossible," replied Gretchen shortly. 

" Nonsense." 

But Gretchen still shook her head. 

" No, Fraulein, I could not possibly whilst 
your pencil goes scratch, scratch, enough to 
drive a person wild." Gretchen continued 
in a meditative tone : " It is a strange 
thing, Fraulein Verina, that I should b 
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here — I, who would not marry my poor 
Fritz just because he was a painter I'* 

" But Fritz was a house painter, a 
very different thing to this/* laughed 
Verina. 

" Poor Fritz," sighed Gretchen. 

" Oh, never mind Fritz," said Verina 
with laughing graceful impatience. " I am 
convinced he married an Anninschen long, 
long ago." 

" Indeed, Fraulein, you know nothing 
about it," replied Gretchen indignantly. 

Verina's answer was abrupt though 
politic : 

"Really, now, how beautifully woven 
that tablecloth is," she said, looking at the 
table covered with its snow-white cloth, her 
eyes dancing with mischievous amusement 
at her innocent artifice for mollifying 
Gretchen. 

It succeeded, Fritz was forgotten, as 
Gretchen responded with eager pride : 
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" Ah ! indeed, Fraulein, you may well 
say so." 

But she still persisted that it was impos- 
sible to tell a story whilst that pencil was 
" scratching." 

So at last Verina's paper was thrown 
aside, her soft hands folded in her lap, and 
she herself curled up into her father's great 
arm-chair, ready to listen with all atten- 
tion. 

Knitting the while, fast as her fingers 
could fly, Gretchen then began to relate 
one of the many wild legends which she 
had heard when a girl in the Palatinate. 




CHAPTER IV. 




N the very depths of the Black 
Forest," said Gretchen, " stood 
once a stately castle. There 
was a strange weird loneliness about it, 
encircled as it was by mile-long belts and 
avenues of dark gigantic trees ; but within, 
in the castle, all was magnificence and 
gaiety. There were courts after courts in 
labyrinthine-like profusion ; some of them 
were laid out as pleasure grounds or 
gardens, some were prepared for tourney- 
mgy some for jousting ; and a merry time 
indeed did the hundreds of retainers and 
the knight and the ladies who dwelt there 
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spend, in spite of the gloom of the forest 

without 

" The castle belonged to a king. Here 
he often held his court, and here was brought 
up, in the midst of the greatest splendour 
and luxury, his one daughter, the young 
Princess Gabriele. 

** Like a very rosebud was the Princess 
with her rosy cheeks and her coral lips. 
Her eyes were " 

" Blue," interrupted Verina. " Your 
ladies always have blue eyes ; so never 
mind about them. I want to hear what 
happens to her." 

"Patience, "said Gretchen, rather offended. 
'* It happened that her eyes were brown, 
brown and soft as a roedeer s. She was 
very young still, with the brightest, most 
playful, petulant ways. But in spite of all 
her childlike gaiety, she could be a very 
Princess sometimes ; and if her ladies 
offended her, she would draw up her little 
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figure to its full height and reprove them 
imperiously ; but the next moment she 
would be clapping her hands and springing 
about, as gay and loving as ever again. 
Every one loved her and her bright wilful 
ways, 

" And now the King had sent to say that 
on that very day the great lord to whom he 
had betrothed her would reach the castle, 
and that this very night she would be pre- 
sented to him. 

" Such a flutter and excitement the 
great news produced in the Princess's 
apartments ! Its inmates were all young 
girls together, and not one of them but 
thought that it must be the pleasantest 
thing in the world to be married. Every 
one of them had some suggestion to make, 
so there was no end of eager talking and 
wondering round the little Princess. 

"She, too, thought it a grand thing to 
be married, and was as gay as any, promis- 
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ing her ladies all sorts of pleasant thing^s, 
and especially the noblest knights in her 
lord's train for their husbands. She was 
but a child and knew nottiing about such 
matters. 

** Her maidens, however, remarked that as 
the hour for her lord's coming drew near, 
she grew paler and more thoughtful, seeing 
which they all talked and jested more than 
ever. 

" At length the winding of a bugle-horn 
announced that the lord's cavalcade was 
in sight. Privately and hurriedly the 
Princess seized her two especial favourites 
by the hand, and darted away with them 
to a turret- chamber which overlooked the 
drawbridge. With a beating heart she 
watched it fall and a train of armed men 
clatter on to it, their lances gleaming in the 
rays of the setting sun, around a splendid 
banner that was borne waving amongst 
them. Then came many knights abreast. 

3—2 
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To the Princess's disappointment none 
bore any distinctive mark that could betray 
to her, her future lord. Suddenly the 
young Countess Marie whispered : 

" ' See, see ! he comes at last. Oh, he is 
•a knight !" 

"Slowly, with his beaver raised, and 
his bright, proud, handsome face upturned 
toward their very turret, a knight rode 
by alone, the trappings of his steed 
were more splendid, his air more distin- 
guished than that of his companions ; the 
young maidens could not doubt that he was 
the bridegroom, 

" The cortege passed within the castle, 
and the Princess's two ladies burst out, at 
once, with most lavish expressions of ad- 
miration and delight over this knight's 
noble bearing, and the captivating gentle- 
ness expressed in his handsome counte- 
nance. They were in raptures about him. 
Never had they seen such a knight ! 
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Never could there have been such a knight 
before ! 

" The little Princess said nothing, but cast 
down her happy eyes quite shyly, whilst a 
little, bright, glad smile played on her 
coral lips. Then squeezing the Countess 
Marie's hand tightly in hers, she led the 
way back to the great apartment, walking 
very quietly now. 

"All the other ladies gathered round them 
with eager questions, but she did not care 
to talk. She stole away by herself to a 
soft, warm corner of a luxurious couch. 
She did not care for her usual game of 
ball; would not even play at * Hunt the 
Slipper/ but leant back on the embroidered 
cushions, wrapped in the most earnest of 
sunny day-dreams, the little glad smile still 
hovering round her rosy mouth, a tender 
light beaming in her countenance and 
softening its hitherto childlike brightness. 

** It was evening. The feast was over, 
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and the Princess Gabriele was summoned 
to the great hall. 

" She was already dressed in her betrothal 
robe — a robe of tissue of silver, beat out so 
fine as to be as light and graceful as gossa- 
mer. Here and there it was looped up by 
sprays of bluebells, made of sapphires with 
emerald leaves, so as to show the white satin 
silver-embroidered petticoat. A girdle of 
sapphires and diamonds encircled her little 
waist; and diamonds flashed from her round, 
snowy arms; and over all a light, transparent 
veil fell in graceful folds to her tiny feet. 

^* Nothing could look more lovely than did 
the little rosebud Princess in all that splen- 
dour. 

" Thus attired and surrounded by her 
maidens, she obeyed the King her father s 
summons. 

" The great hall was a scene of the utmost 
magnificence, banners waved from the lofty 
roof; trophies taken from the enemy 
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adorned the walls ; and a carpet of velvet 
and pearls was laid down for the Princess 
to pass over it to the dais. Beneath the dais 
sat the King and his guest. Towards them 
the Princess now stepped, scarce daring to 
raise her glad, soft eyes, for she felt that 
the noble knight, who with a single glance 
had won her heart, was gazing on her now. 

And so he was ; but, alas ! not from the dais. 

" She stands shyly before it. Her father 
takes her hand and bids her greet her 
future lord* Gracefully she sinks upon one 
knee, and raises her glad eyes to the 
stranger's face. Alas ! alas ! they do not 
show her the gentle knight, but a tall, 
rough, dark-bearded, fierce Norwegian 
Viking ! He raises her, and clasps her in 
a rough embrace. 

** ' Ha, ha ! pretty one 1* he laughs. 
' Wliat do you think of me for a husband ?* 

" She did not answer ; only that a white, 
hopeless, horror-stricken look came to her 
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gentle face. Even when he placed her 
beside him and jested merrily on her pale 
looks, still she did not speak. It was not 
etiquette to weep ; if it had been, the poor 
child would have wept bitterly. 

" The Viking called loudly to the * min- 
strel knight ' to bring his harp and enliven 
them with a song. Then, from out the 
ranks of the nobles, who filled one end of 
the hall, there stepped the very knight who 
had looked up so brightly at the turret- 
window. More handsome, more noble, 
more captivating than ever did he look. 
He bowed low to the Princess^ and with 
his eyes fixed on her with the tenderest 
glances, thus did he sing : 

" 'It has pained me to the heart 
Full many a time. 
That I longed after that 
Which I may not have, 
Nor ever shall win. 
It is very grievous I 
I do not mean gold or silver ; 
It is more like a human heart 
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" *I trained me a falcon 
More than a year ; 
When I had tamed her 
As I would have her, 
And had well tied her feathers 
With golden chains, 
She soared up very high, 
And fled into other lands. 

" * I saw the falcon since, 

Flying happily ; 

She carried on her feet 

Silken straps ; 
• And her plumage was 

All red with gold, 

May God send them together 

Who would fain be loved/ 

" Many other songs did the minstrel sing ; 
but the first was the one the Princess liked 
best. 

" Soon after the Viking had shouted out 
that he had had enough of singing, the 
Princess asked to be allowed to retire 
again to her own apartments. Her father 
granted her request, and the Viking, to do 
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honour to his bride, bade his knights escort 
her and her ladies from the hall. 

" They had entered a fountained court, 
and the attendants lowered their torches, 
preparatory to passing under the low arch- 
way, which led from the open court to the 
Princess's immediate apartments. The 
Princess stopped them, 

" * Nay, let us remain here,' she said. 

" This court was a space of close mown 
turf, with here and there a pine tree, or a 
poplar, or birch shimmering like silver 
in the bright starlight. The sound of 
falling waters was heard on every side. 

" * It is cooler here,' continued Princess 
Gabriele, and impatiently she pressed her 
little hand to her hot cheek. * Nay, Sir 
Knight, leave me not,' she added, as the 
minstrel who escorted her feigned to offer 
to withdraw. 

" His companions wandered here and 
there, chatting with the maidens, but the 
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minstrel stood with the Princess beside 
one of the silver fountains, from whence 
fell, drop by drop, the crystal water, splash- 
ing coolly on the wet marble below. 

" * It is very cold, you say, in that 
northern land where your lord lives ?' said 
Princess Gabriele, beginning half shyly 
to recommence their interrupted conver- 
sation. 

" * Ay, my Princess will be wrapped up 
in thickest furs, and shiver even then ; this 
time next year she will not be listening to 
the murmur of fountains, for the water 
will be frozen everywhere, and long icicles 
will be hanging from every rock ; she will 
not see the green trees ever again, for 
in our land it is too cold and bleak for 
many to grow, and those few my lord has 
cut down to make masts for his fleet/ 

" The Princess shivered. 

" The knight continued : 

" * Then will come our long winter when 
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we never see the sun ; for months it is 
all one long twilight, and all that is to be 
discovered from the castle windows are 
the breakers roaring round the great 
whirlpool far out at sea, and all looks 
grey and dim, and there never comes a 
sail even on to the horizon. Sometimes, 
indeed, there will be part of a wreck, or a 
drowned man washed up among the black 
pointed crags at the foot of the high cliff 
on which our castle stands ; but this is all 
that ever happens even to excite a remark 
in that dreary time/ 

"'Are there no flowers in that cold 
land ?' said the Princess^ looking wistfully 
down on the cluster of crimson rosebuds 
which lay in her lap. 

"The minstrel laughed lightly, as though 
in derision of the idea. 

" ' I never saw any,' he said. * We 
have mosses enough it is true ; but if one 
of our retainers dared to gather any, even 
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for you, my lord would strike his hand off, 
so precious is this moss, as the only fodder 
for our reindeer.' 

" Once more the Princess shivered, as 
much at the ruthless despotism of her future 
lord, as at the thought of the dreary barren 
sea cliff to which he would take her ; and 
a voice went on sobbing, sobbing, in 
her heart *0h, save me, oh blessed 
Virgin, from the cold land and the cruel 

Viking r 

** * Your lord, is he often at home ?' 
asked Princess Gabriele, after a little 
pause, speaking timidly, for she felt as if 
the minstrel read her clear child-heart, 
and all its dread and loathing for his 
lord. 

^' ' Not often, except in winter. All 
summer time we sail over the wild north 
seas. Here we land and burn a village ; 
there we land and carry off a maiden cap- 
tive ; burn, plunder, and slay, here and 
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there and everywhere, till the very infants 
wail when our blood-red flag flashes on to 
the horizon/ 

"The little Princess sat quite still and 
wept 

" * My lord is a mighty man ; no woman's 
cry can move him. With his own hand I 
have often seen him slay the helpless pretty 
babes, their mothers clinging to his knees, 
wailing so piteously ; and he only fling the 
dead bodies from him, stroke his beard 
and laugh. Oh, he is a stout-hearted 
manT 

" What wonder was it that in the Prin- 
cess's tender heart the voice went on sob- 
bing more wildly than before. * Oh, Holy 
Virgin, save me from the cruel Viking !' 
But she said nothing, only wept. 

" The knight minstrel glanced quickly 
round, his clear eyes bright with triumph. 
His comrades were far away. He dropped 
gracefully on one knee before the Princess, 
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and clasping a little hand, wet with tears, 
he said : 

" * Listen to me, oh sweet Princess ! I 
loathe my cruel lord ; I loathe his 
butcheries ; I loathe his cold land of frozen 
rocks and frozen hearts ; and oh, Princess, 
I love you with a love past words or life ! 
— be mine or I must die/ 

**The little Princess leant her pretty 
head with its golden curls on his steel- 
encased shoulder, and whispered through 
her tears : 

" * No, no, you must not die/ 

" ' Then you will be mine ?' 

" The little Princess nodded ; then blushed 
rosy red, and covered her pretty face with 
two little white hands. 

** * Shall I tell you,' she whispered, 
*what I thought this morning when I 
watched you all pass over the drawbridge ? 
I thought you were the Viking ; and 
when the King led me to that grim. 
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fierce man, oh, did you not see how I 
shuddered ?' 

" ^ Princess, dost thou love me so, that 
thou wilt let me go away, to win for myself 
and thee, name and fame and a kingdom 
in a fair southern land — my motherland, 
where myrtle and orange blossom scent the 
soft warm air, and the sun ever shines ? 
Then thy father would give thee to me as 
gladly as to the cruel Viking, Dost thou 
love me so, that though many a year may 
pass, and still thou wilt hear no tidings of 
me, that thou wilt never doubt my truth or 
weary of thy love ?' 

** * I will never doubt, I will never grow 
weary,' she said, though her cheek 
paled. 

'* * Know, oh sweet Princess, that I am 
not quite of mortal birth. Strange spells 
are woven round me. It is my cruel fate 
thus to try the faith and love of whomsoever 
I would wed ; and, cruellest spell of all, it 
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was told me long ago, that should my 
chosen one doubt my constancy, or for one 
instant desire to wait for me no longer, 
then never, never shall I return to her. 
In that very moment wild battle will be 
raging round me^ and an arrow transfix my 
heart/ 

" * Oh, trust me, as I will trust thee/ she 
said. * For thee I can bear all things.* 

" From that night the minstrel rode no 
more in the train of the wild Viking. That 
very night he rode away over the dark 
drawbridge and darker moat with a tress of 
golden hair wound round and round his 
steel-clad, strong right arm. 

" That very night from a postern door, the 
little Princess Gabriele stepped out alone into 
the dark, weird forest. The pine trees 
waved and bowed and creaked around her, 
like mighty, mournful spectres ; and as she 
walked on farther and farther from the 
castle, strange sounds as of giants' laughter 
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echoed in her ears ; and in the distance she 
could hear the cry of hungry wolves. She 
could not see a hundred yards from her, so 
black were the shadows the pine trees 
threw. She struck her foot against some- 
thing, and sank down on the cold, damp 
carpet of mouldering leaves. She gave a 
little cry of anguish and terror : her own 
voice frightened her still more ; but her 
only safety lay in flight, so, drawing her 
white veil still closer round her and over 
her golden hair, she went on again with 
faltering tread. 

" Deeper and deeper into the forest she 
went ; and still like mighty mournful spec- 
tres the pine trees waved and groaned 
around her and above her; and spirits 
shouted their derisive laughter at her from 
dreary, dark recesses, under the gloomy 
pine boughs ; and the little streams as she 
stepped over. them tinkled gaily out : *Ah, 
little Princess \ the wehr-wolf was here just 
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now, and he said he was hungry as well as; 
thirsty.' And the deadly nightshade half 
opened his sleepy eyes, and nodding to his 
neighbour the mandrake, moaned: *She 
will make nice broth, this pretty maiden, 
for our friend the witch.' 

** The Princess heard all the unkind 
things which the spirit, and the streams, 
and the flowers said. She was but a child, 
and tired and frightened ; so she began to 
weep low and piteously. She had never 
been alone or unattended before, never 

been anything but a little spoilt Princess. ' 
Still she had no wish to return to the 
castle, for hers was after all a; brave true 
heart. 

** When morning broke, even then it was 
dark and gruesome in the enchanted forest ; 
but now the spirits were all fallen asleep ; 
so the Princess Gabriele also could lie 
down and sleep. 

** When she awoke, she saw a little snake 

4—2 
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standing up on its tail, hissing spitefully at 
her. She jumped up frightened, and went 
hastily on again. She wished to get as far 
, as possible from the castle ; she knew that 
her father and the Viking would send out 
into the forest to seek her. All that next 
night she went on. Everything was the 
same as before. The pine trees were as 
gloomy, the shadows as dark, and the 
spirits and the streams and the flowers as 
unkind as on the first night in which she 
had come amongst them. She was so 
pure, and they all were so wicked that they 
could not endure her. 

" Once she caught sight of the wehr- 
wolfs glistening eyes, looking at her through 
the darkness, from under a bush. She 
was very frightened, but he said nothing. 
Thus several days and nights passed. 
Every night she grew more terrified ; and 
the spirits grew more and more cruel. 
\^ Once at midnight her heart almost 
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failed her. Just then she came suddenly 
out on a spot of ground clearer than any 
she had yet seen. In the centre of this 
little close turfed glade stood a solitary 
pine. Close beside it, with one shadowy 
arm passed round it, and with her head 
leant lovingly against the rough, red bark, 
stood the Spirit of the pine trees clad in a 
flowing robe of white spun gossamer. She 
was tall and majestic in form. Her face 
was very grand, very white, and very sad ; 
and in the hand that drooped by her side 
she held a wreath of twisted young pine 
twigs. 

" The Princess went gladly up to her — 
every one had always loved her, so she 
feared nobody — and told her about her 
wanderings, and her love, and her flight, 
and how tired she was and how fright- 
ened. 

" The sad Spirit smiled tenderly on her, 
and answered in a voice that sounded like 
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the rustling of the wind among the 
branches overhead. 

" * Sweet mortal^ I love all that is true 
and heroic, therefore I love thee, and thine 
eyes of blue forget me-nots/ " 

Verina soliloquised : " I knew her eyes 
would be blue before the story was 
finished." 

*' ' I know that long years will pass be- 
fore thy knight can return. Tell me, wilt 
thou really sacrifice thy youth, and let the 
days wherein thou couldest so enjoy thy 
young fresh life pass by in lonely watching, 
companionless and sad, with nothing, ever 
again to wake thy once ready laugh, with 
nothing to caress and love thee, with 
nothing for thee to love ?* 

" Unfalteringly the Princess answered : 

" ' Yes.' 

" * Thou true and noble heart !' cried the 
Spirit ; and stepping nearer, she waved her 
shadowy hands over the Princess's droop- 
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ing head. " ' Oh Time/ she chanted 
solemnly ; *thou shalt not weave one thread 
of grey in this golden hair. Thou shalt not 
dim the light in these eyes. Thou shalt 
not bronze the lily whiteness, thou shalt 
not fade the rosy redness, from this fair 
face ; nor bow the fragile grace of this 
slight form, ere the minstrel -knight re- 
turns.' 

"The Princess looked up wonder- 
ingly. 

" The Spirit clapped her hands together, 
and in an instant a swarm of fireflies 
made a halo of light around them, flying 
hither and thither, and in and out of the 
dark tree stems, like showers of falling 
stars. 

" * Follow these my chamberlains, sweet 
Princess. They will lead thee to a sure 
retreat, deep, deep within the forest, 
where thou mayst abide till thou 
growest weary of thy love, or thy knight 
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returns. He knows well where to seek 
thee.' 

" Following her bright guides, Princess 
Gabriele came at length to the threshold 
of a small, solitary tower. Here the fireflies* 
with a murmur as of an Eolian harp, darted 
in one fiery train away again into the forest, 
and were lost to Princess Gabriele's sight 

"Her heart sank within her at the 
thought that here, in this eerie tower, 
beneath the everlasting shadow of the 
black pines, for years and years she must 
dwell alone. Still her resolution did not 
fail. 

"Within the highest chamber of the 
tower, waited on by unseen hands, she 
henceforth abode. Weary, very weary 
was her silent life, and bitter were the tears 
she wept when the longing for the sound 
of a human voice, for the touch of a human 
hand, and the sense of her loneliness was 
strongest upon her. 
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"Year after year went by. Still her 
true heart did not falter ; though many a 
time it fainted within her, for terror of the 
gruesome sights she saw in that enchanted 
forest. 

"Many times, at night, mocking faces with 
elfish looks and goggle eyes would climb 
up to her window and gaze in at her, 
stretching out their arms as if to seize 
her, and shrieking with shrill unearthly 
laughter. 

" Then the Princess would throw herself 
on her knees beneath the crystal lamp that 
swung in the night air, from the centre of 
her chamber-roof, and pray with clasped 
hands to the Holy Virgin ; and at the sight 
of the pure face shining up, in the soft dim 
light of the crystal lamp, steadfast though 
horror-stricken, the elfish forms would glide 
away. But the Princess felt that they, and 
such as they, were around her still ; and 
most nights she spent kneeling where the 
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crystal lamp shed its dim light, there, in the 
centre of her chamber. There only did 
she feel safe, for the lamp had been blessed 
by a holy saint. 

" Sometimes ghostly figures in long white 
garments would clasp their bony hands in 
one large circle round her tower, and dance 
and dance with a ghostly tramp the long . 
night through, their thin white figures 
waving backwards and forwards like 
shadows, and looking whiter still for the 
background of dark tree trunks and 
branches and the darker shadows of the 
gloomy forest that enclosed the solitary 
tower on every side. 

** Dwelling thus in constant fear and hor- 
ror, what wonder that the thoughtlessness 
of childhood was replaced by a statelier 
grace ; and that on the fair face was stamped, 
at length, the trace of care and the halo of 
a great endurance ? 

"One little white dove was her only 
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friend. It would nestle in her bosom and 
calm her often by the tenderness of its 
gentle regard. Tenderly would she, in 
return, caress it and smooth every ruffled 
feather ; but nothing could utterly repress 
the heart-sick yearning for him for whom 
she bore so much, to return and clasp her to 
his heart, and bear her away from this dark 
and terrible forest to that sunny land of 
which he had told hen 

"One day the far-off boom of a passing 
bell sounded for miles and miles through 
the forest. The Princess knew that it 
meant that the King was dead. Many 
days after, with a noiseless tread, the 
funeral procession passed by, penetrating 
through the depths of the forest, on the way 
to bury their monarch in a chapel by the 
Rhine. 

" The great statesmen that Princess Ga- 
briele had known in her father's court rode 
first, bowing their stately heads so mourn- 
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fully, themselves and their horses shrouded 
In long black garments. The procession 
was closed by young men whose faces were 
unknown to the Princess. 

"As they went, they chanted solemnly 
a song in the dead King's honour, singing 
how for forty years he had been their 
gracious lord. From this the Princess knew 
that it was twenty years ago that she had 
stolen away from beneath the low moss- 
greyed postern door. She looked down 
on her little hands, wondering if they were 
grown brown and shrivelled. No, as white 
and round were they, and the soft palms 
as rosy-tinged as on that very evening 
twenty years ago. Then she remem- 
bered the words of the sad spirit of the 
pin^s. 

" The procession passed away as noise- 
lessly as it had come, for no step of mortal 
horse or man can ever be heard in that 
spell-bound forest. 
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"Once more, and after an interval of 
many years, the passing bell tolled out 
through the long aisles of the forest to the 
Princess's solitary tower. 

"It was midnight. The Princess was 
kneeling in the halo of holy light, her pale- 
but beautiful face upraised in fervent 
prayer ; for astride on her window-sill sat 
a hideous demon grinding his tusk-like 
teeth, and every now and then snapping 
them together with a frightful crash as he 
rolled his little fierce eyes and leered at 
her. 

"At the sound of the melancholy bell the 
demon sprang with a shriek from his perch, 
and fled into the forest 

" Then the Princess uprose. Her heart 
was weak and soft in that hour from that 
long combat of horror and prayer, the 
demons being grown persistent, more 
fiend-like than ever. In her loneliness 
and her weariness and her dread, that 
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human-voiced bell touched her therefore 
as the voice of a friend ; and full of grief 
and love for her unknown kinsman she 
raised her white arms despairingly in 
the murky midnight and wept. 

^' Marty days passed. Once more, 
at length, a dark, bladk-fobed procession 
swept noiselessly past 

" The faces of the nobles who rode first 
were all new and strange to the Princess ; 
and eagerly she scanned every other face, 
seeking to find some that she had known 
in her happy maidenhood. There were 
none. But in the oldest retainer who tot- 
tered on with difficulty, leaning heavily on 
his staff, she recognised the little child who 
had been led along at her father s funeral 
procession, laughing and clapping its tiny 
hands, all unconscious of the gloom around 
him. 

** As before, they enchanted solemnly 
the deeds of the deceased. He was, they 
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sung, the third Udalous, the son of him, 
their King, who alone of all his race lay 
buried far from the mighty Rhine, on the 
battle-field where he had fallen. That 
gallant soldier- King, they sungj hadreigned 
for forty years ; for forty years his son, 
whose corpse they bare, had been their 
sovereign. 

" Thus did they sing ; and as she listened 
the Princess learnt that three generations 
had passed away since she had fled from 
her home; that for a hundred years she 
had dwelt alone, and wept in her solitary 
tower. In all that time she had never 
grown weary of her love or failed in her 
trust. 

^ ** She stepped out of her tower, and bent 
her fair face over a little stream. Yes, fair 
it was, youthful and fresh as when she had 
hid it on the minstreFs breast, in the star- 
light in the great quadrangle a hundred 
years ago. She had been a little, spoilt, 
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imperious Princess then ; now she was a 
noble, stately woman. 

'"^ A crashing of boughs ! the shout of a 
cherry voice ! the tramp of a horse's rapid 
feet '' 



CHAPTER V. 




RETCHEN rose up, hastily 
breaking off, for the Herr him- 
self had entered the room, and 
glanced inquiringly at the bare white 
cloth, all that was prepared for the evening 
meal, late as it was. 

As Gretchen began deliberately to make 
good her negligence Verina sprang to her 
side. 

*' Oh, Gretchen," she whispered eagerly, 
** who was it coming ? was it the minstrel- 
knight ?" 

Gretchen nodded. 

Verina then darted past her and was 

VOL, I. 5 
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back again before Gretchen's deliberate 
feet had taken her many steps down the 
narrow stairs. In one hand Verina carried 
a coffee-pot, in the other a jug of boiling 
milk ; but so absorbed was she still in the 
legend, that she saw nothing but dark 
stems of melancholy pines, and before her, 
instead of her father's stately figure, stood 
a beautiful lady bending over a crystal 
stream. Unfortunately for. Verina the 
things she thought of were always so 
much more real to her than those actually 
iiround her. 

*' Verina," vSaid Herr Maringen, " why 
could you not have let Gretchen fetch 
our supper ?" 

Verina never had any reason for doing 
anything — irresistible impulses, not reasons, 
being her rules of action. She, therefore, 
blushed and said nothing, but waited 
very patiently whilst Gretchen drew the 
small round table, covered already with its 
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Snowy cloth, into the centre of the room, 
and placed on it a plate of the little " milk- 
breads " peculiar to Rhineland, and a dish of 
purple downy plums ; and rearranged, to her 
own satisfaction, Verina's steaming coffee 
and great white jug of boiling milk. When 
Gretchen's arrangements were finished, 
Verina whispered in a mischievous aside : 
** I could have done all that in just a 
quarter of a quarter of the time you have 
been about it." 

Gretchen deigned no reply and departed. 

An unbroken silence reigned during the 
supper. This was always the case. So, 
totally unembarrassed by it, Verina pur- 
sued her own meditations. 

Though one of the largest houses in 
Rudisheim, her home was small enough; and 
the room in which they were had a some- 
what bare, uncivilised look. The floor was 
of slighdy-polished, uncovered boards ; the 
walls were whitewashed ; the furnitare 

5—2 
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heavy and eumbersome, as German chairs 
and tables usually are ; and still more un- 
mistakably German was the great unorna- 
mented stove of shining green tiles, which 
filled one corner of the room. 

For all its bare, uncivilised appearance, 
how dear and home-like the room looked 
in Verina's eyes ! 

Broad, dark vine-leaves, and coils of 
tightly- wound-up tendrils, waved round the 
wide open window, through which came 
the balmy breath of a summer evening by 
the Rhine ; and the low, chirping song of 
the grasshoppers, as they disported them- 
selves below in the little green plat, on to 
which, instead of towards the Rhine, this 
room looked. 

This tiny green, with its one narrow path 
around it, was cut off from other similar 
yards and backs of houses by high walls, 
covered thickly with luxuriant vines. In 
it stood an old acacia tree, cut and trimmed 
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till it had learnt to look like a palm, with 

* 
one tufty head of feathery waving leaves. 

Under it was a little wooden seat, on 
which Verina, when a child, had often sat, 
busy with the long yards of sewing on 
which Gretchen used to insist, and which 
Verina detested. 

Presently Verina leant back in her 
ancient-looking chair, and, forgetting that 
coffee can grow cold, folded her soft hands 
in her lap, and gave herself up to a sudden 
fit of musing, regarding the minstrel-knight 
and his lady. She told herself what he 
said as they met, and what the Princess 
said ; and determined to make a drawing 
of the scene ; and was quickly busy settling 
the costumes and colouring. The expres- 
sion of the faces she had seen at once. 
This brought her back to her old dreams, 
and her heart beat faster at the thought of 
the triumph this picture might be. Quick, 
in her fancy, she beheld crowds thronging 
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round it, and the acclamations of all pro- 
claim it a triumph of art ! 

It was not for love of this acclamation 
for its own sake,, that, at hearing it even in 
fancy, the bright flush rose to her cheek.; 
but because by such a triumph alone should 
she ever know that she was 2i great artist — 
that goal of all her longing hopes. 

Opposite Verina, leaning back in such 
graceful indolence, and wrapped in her 
golden dreams, sat Herr Maringen. He, 
too, seemed absorbed in thought, but from 
his heart all golden dreams had vanished 
long ago. 

There was a deep-set look about his 
dark, steadfast eyes, a certain expression in 
his stern, cold face which seemed to say 
that some sudden pang of terrible suffering 
must have passed over him, freezing a once 
genial nature into an immovable sternness. 

Verina had grown up beside him, know- 
ing nothing of his former history ; nothing. 
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of his inner life ; never penetrating the in- 
vincible reserve of his character. This in 
nowise troubled her. She had never 
known him different or imagined that it 
was possible he should be. 

" What have you been doing to-day V 
Herr Maringen asked, suddenly breaking 
the silence as he rose and followed her 
to her studio. Verina uncovered her easel. 

Her Maringen nodded approval. 

" And what is this ?" he continued, turn- 
ing round a picture that leant against the 
wall. 

Verina coloured a little. 

At a glance he saw that it was an ima- 
ginary composition, and shook his head, as 
Verina knew he would ; but on looking 
more attentively at it, he was struck by the 
grace, and beauty, and genius it displayed, 
mere sketch though it was. 

It was a St Stephen. He had fallen 
asleep.. His enemies had left him, and 
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there he lay, his angel face full of purity 
and forgiveness. Verina had drawn him 
young and beautiful in the beauty of ex- 
pression. There was a vigour, grace, and 
power in the execution that astonished her 
father, and moved him with unwonted 
emotion. 

" Verina," he exclainied, " you have a 
genius for art !" 

Proud and delighted, her soft eyes glow- 
ing, Verina watched the effect her treasured 
picture produced. It did not satisfy her 
ideal, still she loved that St Stephen of 
hers dearly. 

" I wish to excel every one !" she cried, 
her face full of enthusiasm. 

Her father's quick, proud answer was : 

"It will be your own fault if you do not 
at least equal every living artist." 

Herr Maringen then retired to his own 
studio, and Verina, taking her station 
before her easel, worked intently and 
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vigorously till long after the midnight 
chimes had floated away over the slumber- 
ing town. Even then she quitted her 
occupation with reluctance. 



CHAPTER VI. 




was morning in Rlidisheim. 
Verina's little sitting-room was 
full, almost too full, of light 
and sunshine* The window was wide 
open, letting in the fresh, warm breeze ; 
and the sight of the gleaming Rhine, with 
its boats and islands, and the blue hills 
beyond, all bathed in the splendour and 

the gladness of the sunny morning-time. 

Verina stepped to the window, and 
softly clapped her hands together for 
very joy that the world — her little world 
— was so glad and fair. The poet heart 



of the. young artist responding only 
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too readily to the beautiful in all 
things* 

She was in no mood for industrious study. 
She never could settle down to anything 
on such a morning. So she leaned idly 
against the window-frame, watching with 
dreamy eyes how the cockchafers boomed 
solemnly in and out among the broad vine- 
leaves, their brown backs so lustrous ; their 
gauzy wings so fairylike. No beauty in 
nature ever escaping Verina's quick glance. 

At length she turned away, drew out her 
easel, arranged her paints and brushes, but 
it would not do ; the wet palette was soon 
thrown aside. A " Life of Salvator Rosa " 
next claimed her attention, but not for long. 

" It is no use," she exclaimed, springing 
up ; "I will go and see what Gretchen 
is about." 

And now Verina stands in the centre of 
the low, sunny, stone-paved kitchen, beside 
the great deal table, on which lie heaps of 
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fresh lavender and wild thyme, ready to 
be strewn among Gretchen's newly-spun 



There stands Yerina's slight, girlish 
figure, in the halo of her youth and gladness, 
with an unconscious dignity in her upright, 
pliant form, and in the stately carriage of 
her small, golden-haired head ; but with no 
thought or trace of dignity in her glancing 
eyes and merry smile. 

Gretchen, meantime, looking rather cross 
as if she did not relish the interruption of 
Verina's rapid conversation, is bustling 
about — now to the linen-press, now to one 
great cupboard, now to another, now to the 
glowing oven. 

" If I were you," said Verina eagerly, 
" I should not arrange the linen like that. 
I should have all the beautiful patterns on 
the top, so that I might see them each 
time I opened the press. Look, this is 
how I should do it'* 



■ r 
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" Be so good, Fraulein, as to leave the 
things where they are." 

" I am afraid, Gretchen, you have no 
soul for beauty," soliloquised Verina. 

Gretchen did not appear to care whether 
she had or not. 

Presently Verina tried a different sub- 
ject. 

*' Ah, does not the sunshine make your 
heart dance ?" she exclaimed. 

" No, nor my feet either," was the sharp 
reply. In honour of her own wit Gretchen 
then for an instant relapsed into some- 
thing resembling a smile. 

Verina took up a spray of lavender, 
rubbing it between her hands till all the 
little flowerets dropped off, and sent out 
their richest scent. 

" Now,' Fraulein' Verina," remonstrated 
Gretchen once more, "do leave the 
flowers alone, I have not one more than 
I want." 
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"There, I knew you would say that," 
answered Verina laughing, as she tossed 
the flowers down again upon the table. 
** One more suggestion, Gretchen ; if I 
were you I would not let those cakes burn 
to cinders." 

Gretchen turned hastily to the oven. 
Her exclamation of dismay and indig- 
nation provoked once more Verina's merry 
laugh. 

"Never mind the poor things," she 
said, "but tell me„ have you seen little 
Johann pass with the wild strawberries ?" 

" I have a little more to do than to 
watch for all the idle boys that come 
by." 

" Johann idle 1 there you make the 
greatest mistake. He told me, his very 
self, that he got up at three in the 
morning to go into the woods for straw- 
berries, and does not get home in the even- 
ing till ever so late I" 
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An inaudible muttering was the only 
reply Verina obtained. There was a 
moment's silence, then Gretchen suddenly 
announced : 

" I am going to sweep/' and seized a 
gigantic broom. 

*' Me or the dust ? — which ?" asked 
Verina, much amused at Gretchen's device 
for getting rid of the interruptions of her 
conversation. " Ad^ ! Ad6 ! when you 
want any more suggestions, only call 
mer 

So saying Verina sprang out of the 
room, and up the narrow stairs to her 
studio. 

Before long Gretchen began to think 
that the atmosphere about her did not 
look half so sunny without the bright face 
of her young mistress to enliven it 
Her heart, too, began to reproach her, for 
her short, cross answers. *' Poor child," 
she thought, ** I dare say it is lonesome for 
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her up there. I will just go and ask her to 
come back." 

Presently Gretchen appeared at the 
studio door ; quite a changed Gretchen, so 
gracious was her voice, so friendly her 
kind old face. 

" My best Fraulein," said this changed 
Gretchen, " if you are not very busy will 
you come down again, and help me to 
strew the herbs among the new linen ?" 

That evening as Verina and her father 
lingered in the sitting-room, a voice sud- 
denly said, " Good-evening/' and a young 
German, dressed as a student, appeared 
in the doorway, his tall head nearly 
touching the lintel. In his hand he 
carried a punch of pale purple crocuses. 
Advancing to Verina he offered them to 
her half timidly, as if doubtful of her ac- 
cepting them. 

"Verina," he said more confidently 
when she had gladly received them, 
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" Verina, do they not remind you of our 
childhood, when we used to go crocus- 
gathering in the meadows, and each try 
to get the largest bunch ? How indignant 
you used to be, when your tiny hands 
could hold no more !" 

To the young German the remembrance 
of that childish friendship seemed very 
sweet, for he dwelt lovingly on each word, 
as if recalling the scene as he spoke. 

Verina's quick answer had nothing in it 
of tender remembrance. 

" Forgive me, Bernhold," she said, 
smiling ; " but I cannot remember anything 
about those expeditions, except the way the 
crocuses used to stand like chains of 
amethysts in the long sweet grass. I 
really don't think you ever went with me ; 
at any rate I do not remember your being 
there.'' 

At her light tone, the young German's 
brow contracted as though with pain, 
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and he turned abraptly from her to her 
father. 

" I thought," he said, ** that you would 
let me tempt you to take an evening walk, 
and that I would go with you/' 

" I had not intended doing so, but as 
you are ready to accompany us, I will 
go with pleasure/' Herr Maringen re- 
plied in a tone of warm cordiality unusual 
to him. 

Verina prepared to leave the room; 
Bernhold threw a beseeching glance 
on her, and her father quickly inter- 
posed : 

" Where are you going, Verina ? 
Surely you will come with us ?" 

'* Not to-night, thank you," answered 
Verina, with a quiet unconsciousness of 
Bernhold's beseeching glance. " I have so 
much to do/' 

" Nay, I think you would be all the 
better for a breath of fresh air,"" said Herr 
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Maringen ; " so go and get ready, and 
we will set out" 

Verina obeyed, but with evident re- 
luctance, and privately wondering what 
could induce her father to do anything so 
unusual as to interfere with her personal 
arrangements. 

When the door closed behind her, Bern-, 
hold covered his face with his hands and 
sighed heavily. 

Maringen was the first to speak. His 
voice had now a tenderness in it, such as 
Verina even seldom heard. 

"Courage, Bernhold! it is but girlish 
coquetry." 

" Would that it were !" Bernhold an- 
swered despairingly. " But, alas ! Verina 
is too utterly innocent of all such girlish 
vanity. She will not understand what 
love is — what my love is. I have 
no power to waken her sleeping heart, 



or 
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The unconscious Verina stood in the 
doorway, patiently awaiting her com- 
panions. 

Their walk lay by the river-side, along 
the smooth white road, with its borders 
of waving poplar trees. Quitting the 

« 

beaten path, Verina made her way 
through the long grass and tall flowers 
beside the low bank that sloped down 
towards the river ; the river itself, the 
while, washing softly in and out and 
between the rush-stems that skirted the 
shore. 

It was an evening in which peace itself 
seemed brooding on the earth, so calm, 
so still, so fair was it. The tranquil 
gladness sank down into Verina's heart. 

" What could be more perfect," she 
thought, "than to walk here, with all 
these flowers bending their pretty heads 
before me, with this silver river rippling 
by my side, and that tender golden 
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grey sky above me ; and, oh I the peace 
everything^ is whispering! It is such 
a good thing that Bernhold and my 
father like so much to talk together, they 
do not want me, and so I can enjoy 
myself." 

Enjoying herself consisted in giving up 
herself to the beauty of the scene, and to 
her own dreams. Much disturbed was she, 
therefore, when Bernhold joined her. After 
various absent replies to his remarks, she 
looked up at him, and with a bright and 
playful audacity exclaimed : 

" You do so sorely disturb my medita- 
tions ! I wish you would go back to my 
father.'' 

If the tender-hearted Verina had known 
the pain her light words caused, she would 
rather have done anything than have 
spoken them. But nothing short of Bern- 
hold's telling her he adored her would give 
her any suspicion of the fact. Even then 
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she would only have wondered what sort of 
a feeling this adoring might be. 

Bernhold did return to Herr Maringen, 
but with so downcast a look, that when 
Herr Maringen spoke again to his daugh- 
ter it was in a tone of even unusual 
gravity. 

As they returned, the sun was setting in 
a golden gulf girdled round with billowy 
clouds of crimson. To Verina, it seemed 
that that golden gulf was heaven's gate, 
opened for the angels to enter in after their 
long day's toil on earth. 

Bernhold had not gone many hasty steps 
from the Maringens' door, when a voice 
arrested him : 

*' Stay, Bernhold," said the quiet voice of 
his twin brother : and Bertrand put his arm 
through his broftier's and walked on thus 
beside him. 

In feature, form, and height, the brothers 
were not to be distinguished ; but no one 
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could look twice at them, and fail to re- 
cognise which was Bertrand and which 
Bernhold, so totally different was their 
expression. Except when Bernhold was 
in Verina*s presence, there was a haste and 
fire in his every word and tone. Only in 
her presence was he gentle and timid ; but 
from Bertrand's face an ever most quiet 
spirit looked out ; quiet, but not less deep 
and tender than his brother's. 

" I have been thinking much of what you 
said to me," he began. " Do you then really 
believe that Verina Maringen will ever be 
willing to become your wife ?" 

Bernhold's despairing mood vanished, 
and he impetuously exclaimed, '* Believe, 
yes — nay, I know it ! In time my devoted 
love must win hers — that is'* — and he 
glanced suspiciously, almost fiercely, at his 
brother — " that is if I have no rival. Do 
you know of any ?" 

There was a moment's silence. Then 
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Bertrand answered firmly, ^' No, I do not. 
And from my heart, brother, I wish you all 
happiness." 

Bernhold began eagerly talking of the 
future ; Bertrand listened in silence. They 
soon reached their home ; Bernhold en- 
tered the house, without at once perceiving 
that he entered it alone. 

Quietly his twin brother walked on 
along the river bank, where so lately 
Verina's light step had brushed the sweet 
flowers. On and on he walked, till far 
from any human eye, he sat down and 
buried his face in the soft grass beside him, 
and wept as men do not often. It was not 
that Bertrand was weak and womanly, it 
was that he was tearing from him the 
cherished hope of his life. 

Long he s^t thus. Then he lifted up 
his face, and it was beautiful and calm 
and holy as Verina^s St. Stephen. " Ah, 
Bernhold," he murmured, "how much I 
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must love you, that I can give up to you 
what I love dearer still !'' 

Then Bertrand arose and quietly re- 
traced his steps. It was late, but the light 
still burnt in his uncle's study. 

" Uncle," he said, " I have kept you a 
long time waiting for my decision. Now I 
have made it. I will leave all ambition to 
Bernhold. I will be a priest ; to the con- 
soling of the wretched, to the drawing of 
the sinner to heaven, I dedicate my 
life. No other ties than these shall bind 
me to earth." 

So ended the brief romance of Bertrand's 
life. 



CHAPTER VII. 




OME days later, a little boat 
pushed ofif from a steamer that 
was halting with apparently great 
impatience opposite Rudisheim. A few 
stalwart strokes from the boatmen, and the 
boat grated on the pebbly beach, and two 
young men sprang on shore. In another 
three minutes, boat and steamer were 
hurrying up the Rhine again ; leaving the 
two travellers to find their destination — 
wherever that might be — unassisted. 

" This little quiet place does not look 
particularly promising, " said one, looking 
round him with that air of unqualified 
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contempt for every one and everything 
natural to an Englishman traversing a 
foreign town. 

"It is to be hoped that your friend, 
Baron Briinheim, has not been drawing on 
his imagination as to the amount of game 
in his preserves ; or what on earth is to be- 
come of us in such a place !" 

" Never fear, Sir Arthur," answered his 
companion, talking English with the ut- 
most effrontery, in spite of a strong German 
accent " His preserves never fail, and we 
have them all to ourselves." 

The speaker was an undistinguished- 
looking young Baron, with sandy hair and 
shortsighted-spectacled eyes. He was a 
contrast to his English friend. 

Sir Arthur Mordaunt was young, 
strikingly handsome, tall, strong and 
manly ;* and with the air of one accustomed 
to follow his own will, and no one else's, 
and to expect every one to do the same. 
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There was something grand and imposing 
in his dark, handsome countenance and 
upright bearing ; and something that made 
the Baron feel that his friend must be a 
very great man in England, and made him 
respect him accordingly. 

" There are our lodgings at last," re- 
marked the Baron. 

His companion did not hear him, did not, 
at least, answer him. He had paused, and 
was looking up earnestly at a house on the 
opposite side of the street. A sudden 
vision had arrested him. For an instant 
a young girl had come to the window 
and then had vanished. 

She had rested lightly on the window-sill 
one snow-white hand, gazing with soft, 
violet eyes down upon the Rhine ; the 
light of some pleasant thought bringing 
the faint colour to her fair cheek, the 
faintest smile to her exquisite mouth. 

Unseen by her, the Englishman had 
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stood and looked at her with undisguised 
admiration. That pure and earnest face 
was so unlike those of the gay, volatile, 
frivolous ladies with whom, during the 
just past season, he had daily and nightly 
talked and flirted in hot, crowded London 
drawing-rooms, that by its very novelty 
it strangely charmed him. 

" Who can she be ?" he asked of his Ger- 
man friend as they walked on. 

" An artist's daughter, I believe. They 
have lived here for many years, but no one . 
knows anything about them. They never 
mix in the society here, and apparently 
they have no friends — except two twin 
brothers, students at Halle, who come oc- 
casionally to visit an uncle who lives just 
out of the town. People say the girl's 
father is a strange, proud man. I know 
nothing of him." 

** An artist, you say. I must have my 
portrait taken !" 
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The Baron laughed and asked : 

" By the father or by the daughter ? She, 
too, is an artist, and perhaps that will suit 
you best." 

All that day Sir Arthur was haunted by 
the remembrance of those deep violet eyes 
gleaming so softly through their veil of long 
black lashes. 

The next day he introduced himself to 
the artist ; and his portrait was commenced. 

Day after day he sat with untiring per- 
severance. But, to his disappointment, his 
object was in no way attained ; even the 
broadest hints of his desire to see the per- 
formances of Herr Maringen's daughter 
had not the slightest effect Herr 
Maringen determinedly avoided even the 
mention of her name. In spite of the 
polite unconsciousness they mutually as- 
sumed, both the artist and Sir Arthur 
knew that their mutual designs were quite 
visible to the other. The artist being as 
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perfectly aware that Sir Arthur wished to 
see and know his daughter, as Sir Arthur 
was that Herr Maringen was determined 
not to gratify his wish. 

At length Sir Arthur Mordaunt beheld 
with great vexation the portrait drawing to 
completion, and with it all excuse for coming 
to the house nearly ended. In desperation, 
he objected to the attitude, and requested 
Herr Maringen to begin again. 

The shooting had proved somewhat a 
failure, or he might not have been so per- 
severing. 

Herr Maringen was weary and impatient 
of the work ; he disliked the drudgery of 
portrait-painting ; but as Sir Arthur paid 
liberally for all, he could find no excuse for 
refusing to gratify Sir Arthur s wish. 

As Sir Arthur that day left the studio, 
Herr Maringen said to himself with a 
smile : 

** Most persevering Englishman ! serving 
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a harder bondage than the patriarch ! It 
shall not be my fault if you ever gain my 
Rachel !" 

At that same moment Sir Arthur solilo- 
quised in a mood of angry indignation : 

" I will not be defeated by an insignifi- 
cant artisL I am determined to see the 
girl, and more than half inclined to marry 
her, if she is as charming and original as 
she looks. I am tired of fashionable fine 
ladies !" 

Maringen's precautions had produced the 
very danger against which he meant to 
guard. Unaccustomed to opposition, Sir 
Arthur Mordaunt was only roused by it 
to a more vigorous determination to have 
his own way. 

Next day he came as usual. Before 
leaving he began with the easy grace of a 
man of the w«rld : 

" Will you forgive me the liberty I am 
going to take ?" he said. " Our friendship 
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has not been a long one : still it emboldens 
me to ask a favour of you. My friend 
with whom I have been lodging left this 
morning. I know no one else here ; I am 
most anxious for the completion of this 
portrait, but could not undertake a solitary 
lodging. Will you, therefore, take com- 
passion on a foreigner, and allow me to 
reside for a few days with you ?" 

Maringen looked all the utter repugnance 
he felt at the proposal, and said coldly : 

" There is an hotel here.'' 

" It is quite full," was Sir Arthur's 
prompt reply. There was nothing left for 
Maringen but to yield a most unwilling 
consent. 

Sir Arthur could scarcely conceal his 
triumphant mood when the evening light 
forced Herr Maringen to lay aside his 
palette, and lead the way to the sitting- 
room. As he did so he spoke courteously 
to the young Englishman. He was too 

VOL. I. 7 
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thorough a gentleman not to show all due 
civility to a guest, however unwelcome that 
guest might be. 

Man of the world as was Sir Arthur 
Mordaunt, he felt strangely moved when 
he beheld once more the object of so many 
thoughts. Verina was standing awaiting 
her father. Great was her astonishment 
at the never-before-seen sight of an un- 
known gentleman in their little sitting- 
room. Curiosity and surprise were her 
only feelings. She was not in the least 
abashed by the presence of the tall, hand- 
some stranger. 

Herr Maringen gave them little time for 
mutual consideration. He quickly requested 
Sir Arthur to come and partake of their 
usual simple meal of hot coffee, milk-breads, 
and downy purple plums. 

During the repast Sir Arthur exerted 
himself, with some success, to interest and 
amuse his host 
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He did not speak much to Verina, though 
his eyes were bent continually on her 
bright expressive face ; and he was thrilled 
with a strange delight at finding her as 
lovely and unsophisticated as he had 
imagined her. Once a glaring mistake in 
his German struck Verina as irresistibly 
ludicrous, and, in spite of herself, an irre- 
pressible smile played on her red lips. 
Their eyes suddenly met, and his bright 
smile answered hers with equal amuse- 
ment. But in his countenance there was 
something besides amusement ; the tender- 
ness of a loving admiration glowed there. 
He spoke to her then. It was a common- 
place remark, but the low musical tone of 
his voice spoke a language that thrilled 
Verina as all poor Bernhold's devotion had 
never done. 

She retired to her room that night, ex- 
cited and intoxicated with the deep tender- 
ness of the stranger's voice and eyes ; and 

7-2 
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possessed with a strange new emotion — an 
emotion that half terrified her, so unlike 
was it to the dreamy, quiet gladness, her 
usual mood. 

" Oh, I wish he had not come here,'' 
Verina sighed as she rested her burning 
cheek on the pillow. " And yet he is just 
like what I imagined Princess Gabriele s 
minstrel-knight ; and did he not, too, say 
that he was English T 

That he was an Englishman threw a 
halo of fancy round him. Every word he 
had said, his every look and tone, she re- 
called again and again ; and it was long 
before she fell asleep. Even her dreams 
were full of the unknown Englishman. 

They did not meet again till the follow- 
ing evening. It seemed very short to both. 
They were each so unlike anything the 
other had ever seen, that the fascination 
was mutual. Her frank, childlike confi- 
dence and utter absence of all self-con- 
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sciousness or coquetry did not more 
charm the Englishman, than his ready, 
pleasant conversation, his proud, self-con f 
fident air, and his chivalrous courtesy im- 
pressed Verina. In her eyes, already, he 
was like the hero gods of her fatherland, 
lofty, brave, noble, chivalrous, and utterly 
unlike the worldly, somewhat unprincipled 
man education,, if not nature, had made 
him. Of such a character Verina knew 
nothing ; so she clothed him with her rich 
imagination, and then in return for his 
devotion, she gave him unhesitatingly all 
the deep affections that had lain so long in 
her heart, asleep. 

She did not know what she had done. 
She did not question why, all day long, she 
was restless and wearied of everything, till 
evening brought the stranger to her side ; 
and with him a deep, joyful gladness that 
filled her whole soul, and beamed forth 
through her great dark eyes. 
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Perhaps Sir Arthur Mordaunt had had 
more experience in such matters, for he 
read at a glance what those eyes were 
most unconsciously saying. He, too, was 
strangely happy ; for his love for the young, 
innocent girl 'called into e^cistence every 
good feeling he possessed, and ba.aished 
the heartless worldliness that had grown 
upon him. 

Maringen suspected what was passing, 
and took good care to give the lovers but 
little opportunity to become acquainted. 
Therefore it was to his great regret and 
annoyance that one day he unexpectedly 
found himself obliged to be absent for a 
whole morning at a neighbouring town. 
Most pressing were his invitations to Sir 
Arthur to accoippany him : but still more, 
pertinacious were Sir Arthur's civil excuses. 

As the house-door closed behind the 
artist, Sir Arthur said gaily to himself, 
" Now or never/' and with, an unhesitating 
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step he sought Verina's studio. He had 
never been there before, and great was 
Verinas surprise when she saw their 
English guest standing in the doorway, 
asking her, with a smile, if she would not 
take pity on him during her father's ab- 
sence, and allow him to remain with her, 
instead of their both passing a solitary, un- 
sociable morning. 

He scarcely waited for Verina's ready 
assent before he came to her side, and 
began commenting on her painting with a 
gentle familiarity of manner, that from him 
was very pleasant to her. 

" And now," he said, " will you fulfil the 
promise you were going to make last night 
when Herr Maringen interrupted us, and 
show me all your drawings ? We have 
plenty of time this morning, so let us drag 
out all those enormous portfolios I see 
there ; and sit down, and have a regular 
examination." 
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With something of boyish fun he set 
vigorously to work, bringing the great pile 
into the centre of the room, only occasion- 
ally stopping to laugh back at Verina, 
when she clapped her hands in merriment 
at the sight of book after book sliding 
down upon him. 

When all were safely assembled, they 
began the examination, Verina bending 
over her old creations without the slightest 
vanity, but with a good deal of innocent 
interest. 

Sir Arthur admired them heartily; he 
•was surprised to find how proficient an 
artist the young girl was. He told her 
this, and they had both, somehow, so 
very much to say to one another about 
each drawing, and about everything, in 
short. 

" This is a very pleasant way of spend- 
ing a morning, don't you think so T Sir 
Arthur suddenly said, looking up from a 
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broad sheet of canvas to the slight, grace- 
ful form beside him. Verina was quite 
of his opinion. Hour after hour passed 
quickly and most happily by. As they 
turned over the pages, he led her to speak 
to him of her own life, and told her all 
about England — all that she had so long 
wished to know ; and exerted himself in 
every way to fascinate and win the heart 
that was already wholly his. 

Verina was very happy. Sympathy is 
sweet to all, and it was the first time any 
one had sought to share her inner life — the 
first time she had ever spoken of her aspira- 
tions, her wonderings, and her secret joys. 
His sympathy in all she said seemed so 
entire, so warm, that she was led on to 
confide unconsciously in him. Certainly to 
look down thus into the very depths of a 
heart, and read there nothing that was 
not most noble, most unworldly, and most 
innocent, was to him like the listening 
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to a beautiful though unknown melody. 
But it was a melody he could not really 
understand He was, in truth, scarcely 
worthy of his companion's unhesitating 
confidence. Her serious and noble mind 
had, in reality, little affinity with his. 
Still, whatever that low, sweet voice said 
had a charm for him, even when, to him- 
self, he half ridiculed, even then, the 
spiritual thoughts it uttered. 

'* And are you quite content here T he 
asked. •' Have you no wishes beyond the 
J)resent ?^ 

He could not understand this lotus-eater- 
like existence. 

" Content, yes ; but I have wishes far, 
far beyond the present Shall I tell you 
them ? I wish," she continued eagerly, 
" to be famous. I wish my name to live 
for ever ! not only for the sake of fame, 
but because I long to paint as no one else 
ever painted ; for, ah ! it is such happiness 
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to bring perfectly into existence the beauti- 
ful things one imagines, and none but a 
great artist can really do so." 

He smiled a little at her enthusiasm, 
and went on : 

" And so this is all you wish ; would you 
not like to be also rich and great ?" 

" I despise riches !" Verina answered, 
lifting her head a little proudly. "To 
think that any one with an immortal soul 
can care for anything so worthless ! But 
fame !• — fame is as immortal as ourselves." 

As she spoke her eager face was. glowing 
with more than earthly light She added 
more soberly : 

*• Besides, have I not everything 1 could 
wish for ? What good could riches do 
njie } Yet, I forget, for one thing I should 
like to be rich. There is a beautiful 
peasant boy who comes to sit to my father. 
One day he had been here so long, and as 
I heard him going, 1 called him in here 
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and made him refresh himself with some of 
Gretchen's best cakes. Then he told me 
his story, and it was so sad ; yes, I wish I 
could help him." ' 

'* Little impostor !" said the Englishman 
to himself; but he replied aloud, "And 
have you ever been to see him since ?" 

'* How foolish you are !" she cried, with 
bright, graceful impertinence. " Did I not 
tell you he lives far out of Rudisheim ; and 
do you not know that my father paints all 
day, and that I could not go so far alone ?'' 

" Well, then, shall we go there some 
day together, and make him as rich as a 
little prince ?'* 

" Yes, that would be pleasant ; but do 
you really mean it T 

" Really and truly," he answered, smiling. 

The morning was almost past Herr 
Maringen would soon return. Sir Arthur 
felt convinced that he would not delay 
doing so longer than necessary. ** Now 
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or never/' repeated Sir Arthur to himself, 
and he began eagerly to describe to Verina 
his grand and beautiful English home. She 
listened with great interest. 

" Would you like to see it T he asked,, 
abruptly. 

" Ah, I would so gladly see anything in 

England." 

In a tone of indescribable tenderness he 
continued — 

" Then do you think that you could be 
happy living there as my wife ?" 

For a moment she did not reply. She 
had never thought of this. She had been 
content with unconsciously loving him, 
without in any way connecting him with 
her future. His words now opened her a 

prospect whose sudden brightness almost 
overpowered her. To spend her whole 
life as they had spent this long, happy 
morning ! Oh ! it would be a felicity too 
perfect ! 
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So silent was she that he began to think 
she had not understood him ; but presently 
her colour slowly deepened, not with girlish 
shyness, but with the rosy glow of glad- 
ness ; and to her softly beaming eyes there 
came a radiant, dewy light. Then, quite 
unabashed, she raised those eyes to his, 
and, with childlike, innocent frankness, 
answered — " Yes, very happy," 



CHAPTER VIII. 




IR ARTHUR met the returning 
artist with the request that he 
would sanction his marriage with 
Verina. Herr Maringen never gave an 
outward expression to his feelings ; if he had, 
his remarks would have been such as would 
have set fire to Sir Arthur's inflammable 
temper. Instead of this, he only grew a 
shade colder in manner, and inquired in a 
tone of displeasure, " Have you already 
asked Verina to be your wife ?'' 

" I have," replied Sir Arthur promptly, 
" and she consents." 

" Then my consent is unnecessary. I do 
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not know what the English custom may be 
in such cases ; but it seems to me that it 
would have been more honourable to have 
asked mine before you sought hers. Then 
I should have refused it. As it now is, I 
neither refuse nor consent. Verina has 
consented, that is sufificient. I am the last 
person to wish to control my child's in- 
clinations in such matters/Vhe added with 
a stern sadness. 

Sir Arthur Mordaunt, who felt he was 
honouring the artist by marrying his 
daughter, was a good deal provoked at his 
unflattering manner of accepting his offer. 
He was, however, far too really happy at 
obtaining Verina on any terms, to resent 
anything her father might say. Maringen 
sought his daughter. 

" Have you really decided to become 
this Englishman's wife ?" he abruptly asked. 

The bright happy look she turned upon 
him needed little explanation in words. 
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Maringen took her hand in his, looking 
at her with a strange tender pity — " Poor 
child ! so young, too ; you are not more 
than seventeen, are you ?" 

" No, but you do not think that so very 
young, do you, father ?" 

He smiled sadly. "Poor child, poor 
child!" he repeated half to himself; "you 
hardly know what you have done — a for- 
eign land — among strangers — you who 
know nothing of the world or life !" 

Verina asked in terror : " Does he not 
then love me ? I do not know how people 
look when they care for others, but he 
says he loves me/' 

"Yes, he loves you now," replied her 
father bitterly ; " but will he always ?*' 

" I will trust him," she answered, raising 
to him her dark eyes full of faith. 

Herr Maringen left her then ; and 
Verina sprang downstairs to seek for 
Gretchen, delighted to think of the effect 
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the wonderful news would have on her. 
Great indeed was the effect ! It would be 
hard to tell how pleased, how proud, how 
excited, how sad, was the good old loving 
Gretchen, as she thought now of the 
grief of losing her darling — now of the 
joy of seeing her in her bridal robes of 
white I 

It was a grey showery day that made 
Verina Maringen the English Baronet's 
wife. Gretchen exulted in these showers, 

* * 

saying nothing could be more propitious ; 
and there were no guests or gaieties to be 
daunted by them, for the wedding was as 
private and quiet as a wedding could be — 
there were no friends — not even any 
acquaintances assembled in the little church, 
the Maringens possessing none. 

When the ceremony was over, and 
Vetrina still knelt for a while before him, 
the good old priest laid his hand with a 
tender heart-felt blessing on the young 
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wife's head It seemed to him so short a 
time ago that he had christened her, and 
now she was going so far away from them 
to an unknown home ! He felt a misgiving 
that she would need a blessing. 

When they had returned home, and 
Maringen and his daughter were alone 
together, he drew her to him with unusual 
emotion- 

" My child, have I seemed cold to you ?" 
he said. " I am afraid I have been cold, 
but it was not because I did not love you, 
but .because all my life was crushed within 
me many years ago. Since then I do not 
think that I have looked, or spoken, or felt 
much like a living man." 

He said this quietly, not as though com- 
plaining; but simply, as if only giving a 
necessary explanation. Verina looked at 
him in wistful wonder. She did not half 
understand him— how: could she ? Sorrow 

was an unknown word to her. 

8—2 
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"Dear father, I will so often come and 
see you/' she said caressingly. 

" No, my child," he answered, " I do not 
wish that ; the best advice I can give you, 
is to 'forget your father's house.' Your 
husband will not wish to be reminded that 
his father-in-law is only a poor artist, in the 
little town of Rudisheim." 

As he spoke the last sentence, a strange 
quiet smile flitted over his face. 

" Why should he not wish it ?" Verina 
asked in surprise. 

" You will learn the answer to that 
question soon enough in England," replied 
her father. 

That afternoon Bernhold arrived, and 
went with impetuous steps straight to the 
artist's room. For more than an hour he 
remained there. 

Verina, who was anxious to say good- 
bye to him, waited impatiently for the 
termination of the earnest conversation ; a 
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faint murmur of which she heard, as she 
waited in the landing without. " What can 
this mysterious conference mean ?" she 
thought, half smiling to herself. 

At length the door opened, and Bernhold 
sprang past her. She believed he had not 
seen her, and cried eagerly : 

** Bernhold, dear Bernhold, stay and say 
good-bye to me !" 

These adieux were the first griefs she 
had ever known, and she felt it very sad to 
part from her old playfellow. 

" I am going away so soon, dear Bern- 
hold !'' 

As she spoke, Verina was standing there 
in her own peculiarly graceful, queenly 
attitude, dressed in her white wedding 
dress, her small head ornamented Only by 
the coronet-like plaits of her luxuriant 
golden hair; her starry eyes looking out 
from her pure sweet face, with a holier 
and deeper earnestness than ever. 
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The vision was not one to calm Bern- 
hold. He stopped suddenly, and looking 
back and up at her, burst fiercely out : 

" Yes ; beautiful and happy as you look 
now, may you one day be as miserable as 
you have made me miserable ! may one 
day your love be despised as you have de- 
spised mine !** 

Verina turned pale, and cried in great 
distress : 

" I despise you ! ah, Bernhold, what can 
you mean ?" 

There was no answer ; the street door 
closed violently — Bernhold was gone. 




CHAPTER IX. 



IR ARTHUR was impatient to 
introduce his wife to her new 
beautiful home. Therefore they 
did not linger many days in RUdisheim ; 
and a rapid journey brought them quickly 
to his own country. 

Mordaunt Hall, Verina's new home, is 
situated among the chalk hills of Berkshire. 
A mile-long and steep ascent from the 
open country, leads to a district in the 
centre of the ranges, from around which 
district the hills have retreated, leaving a 
comparatively level plain of many miles in 
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Here, on this elevated plateau, backed 
at some distance by steep hills, surrounded 
by woods, farm-villages, and meadow-lands, 
shady lanes, and long white winding roads ; 
in the very midst, in short, of a thoroughly 
English scene, stands Mordaunt Hall. 

From its terrace you look sheer down 
over the undulating summits of many 
woods, to the broad vale of the Kennet ; 
where, on a clear day, the towers of many 
great towns are visible ; and where Read- 
ing, and Newbury, and Basingstoke, and 
many more lie embowered apparently in 
woods. 

Historical ground, peopled with the 
phantoms of many a fallen Roundhead and 
Cavalier, is this broad quiet vale. Of this, 
Verina knew nothing ; but she gazed from 
the carriage window with intense and ad- 
miring interest. 

" England at last ! and how beautiful, 
and how strange !" she exclaimed. 
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^* You must keep your admiration for 
home," Sir Arthur answered ; " we shall 
be in sight of it before long. I hear that 
a grand reception awaits us : every one is to 
be there. How charmed they will all be 
with you, my Lina !" 

Verina seemed to shrink at his words. 

" I want no one's admiration but yours/' 
she said earnestly. 

" Nay, the more you get, the better 
pleased I shall be," replied Sir Arthur, as 
he threw himself back in the carriage. 
" Why, I thought you wanted fame — and 
what is that but admiration ?" 

Verina shook her head thoughtfully. 

" No, it is different, though I cannot ex- 
plain how. Besides," she added with a 
smile, " even if they are the same, I have a 
right to like one and not the other, for do 
you not always say that I am utterly in- 
consistent ?" 

A few minutes later, and Sir Arthur said 
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exultingly : " Now, Lina !" and watched 
with great amusenlent the wondering 
admiration that came to Verina's face, as 
she looked up at the stately palace-like 
house and its long lines of glittering con- 
servatories and hot-houses. 

Sir Arthur Mordaunt was one of the 
great men of his county. In the reign of 
his mother, Lady Catherine, Mordaunt Hall 
had been celebrated for its splendour and 
luxury and unbounded hospitality. Thus 
his marriage was an important event in the 
neighbourhood ; and numbers of the neigh- 
bouring families were assembled to wel- 
come and congratulate him. His tenantry 
also had exerted themselves to prepare a 
fitting reception for their master and his 
bride. 

As soon as the open carriage with its 
four grey horses came in sight, it was 
greeted with thundering cheers; and a 
troop of mounted yeomen rode quickly to- 
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wards it, and formed themselves into a sort 
of body-guard on each side of the carriage. 
Then the great iron entrance-gates were 
flung wide open, and the four grey horses 
dashed up the stately avenue, at an 
exhilarating pace. Quickly they flashed 
beneath arch after arch of welcome, gay 
with flowers and many-coloured flags ; the 
church bells ringing the while their merriest 
peal, and the crowds assembled on each 
side shouting their welcome. 

The novelty and gaiety of the scene 
had its full effect on Verina. She had 
no English words adequate to express her 
surprise and amusement, but her smiles 
were so bright and her eyes so beaming 
that her husband was quite satisfied. 

But when the carriage stopped, and a 
crowd of gaily-dressed ladies and smiling 
gentlemen pressed round the carriage 
door, with an uninterrupted buzz of eager 
congratulations and welcomes, not a word 
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of which she clearly heard, but to all of 
which Sir Arthur had ready laughing 
replies^ an utter shyness came over her ; 
and when her husband had assisted her 
to alight, and began eagerly to introduce 
her to all his old friends, she could only 
lean closer on his arm with downcast 
look and scarcely utter a reply. She 
felt dreadfully inclined to burst into tears, 
and the fear of really doing so frightened 
her still more. 

Brides are privileged persons, so Sir 
Arthur's friends only looked with re- 
doubled friendliness on the young, shy 
Lady Mordaunt ; and instead of resenting 
her silence, only increased their cordiality 
in the hopes of placing her at her ease. 
The youthful untried heart responded so 
readily to any kindness that it was not 
long before her sudden bashfulness almost 
left her, and she began to think England 
was indeed the paradise she had always 
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imagined it — so kind was every one, so 
magnificent was everything. 

And by the time the party was a 
little dispersed and comparative quiet 
reigning again in the park and gardens, 
Verina was no longer shy. 

She had learnt a good deal of English 
in the last weeks, and now charmed every 
one with the winning, trusting openness 
with which she talked to all. They were 
delighted with hen She was not, they 
agreed, quite like anything they had ever 
seen before ; everything she said had such a 
stamp of originality and character, and there 
was such a graceful quiet of great happiness 
about her, and such a freshness of thought 
and feeling. 

Even Sir Arthur was satisfied with the 
impression his young wife made on all. 

But what a golden moment in the lives 
of both was it when the numerous guests 
were gone, and in the quiet of the evening 
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they stood alone on the terrace, looking 
down over the vale below. 

Young, rich in the world's wealth and 
the world's adoration, and in the posses- 
sion of their hearts' best treasure, no 
wonder that at that moment they felt life 
had showered all its blessings on them, 
leaving nothing for them to desire ; and 
that the golden light which lay on flower 
and tree, on wood and plain, was a symbol 
of the unspeakable brightness that, now 
and ever, would shine around their path 
of life. 

" How kind every one is, how much I 
shall love them!" whispered Verina pre- 
sently, with an earnestness that brought a 
deeper colour to her cheek, a deeper glad- 
ness to her bright eyes. 

" Very worthy people they all are, cer- 
tainly," said Sir Arthur, laughing. " I do 
not know about their deserving all that 
affection ; but I cannot dispute anything 
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with you, when you look so like a bright, 
unsullied angel !" 

He drew her closer to him, and looked 
down with all a lover's admiration on her 
fair face. 

And very fascinating was Sir Arthur's 
caressing manner. His tender " My own 
Lina/' and the lingering loving touch of 
his hand on her golden head, had always 
power to thrill Verina's heart, even as they 
thrilled it now. 



CHAPTER X. 




ERIN A, who had so seldom gone 
any distance beyond the walls 
of Rudisheim, found an English 
country life indescribably attractive. It 
was all so new to her, and most pleasant 
the freedom, the out-of-door life ; the 
morning rambles over the wild, breezy 
chalk downs, or through tangled woods 
all wet with dew ; the evening strolls in 
the brilliant gardens, or in the park, 
where to watch the level rays of the 
setting sun, tinging with a mellow red 
the broad bands of fading brake-fern, 
amongst which lay crouched many a stag 
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its shy fawn by its side, whilst overhead 
» the branches of a stately forest tree 
cast down long shadows over dappled 
stag, and nestling fawn, and ruby-like 
fern lair, was a treat that never failed 
to render Verina wild with delight All 
these country pleasures had an unspeak- 
able charm for her; and her childlike 
vivacity of delight at each new discover)'', 
her sunny brightness of character, and 
her freshness of thought and feeling were 
a constant delight to her world-worn, 
somewhat blas^ husband. 

The atmosphere her bright innocence 
threw around him was one he had never 
known before. He felt a different man. 
Her presence was to him like a breath of 
the freshest spring breeze — of such a breeze 
as floats, with fragrance laden, from the 
hawthorn trees on an early April morning. 
Unconsciously to himself it enobled him, 
and he seemed to himself to be bathing in 
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a crystal stream, silverlike in its sparkling 
purity. 

Not that Sir Arthur ever imagined any- 
thing half so poetical as such a comparison. 
He only knew that he was happier than he 
had ever been. He did not know that he 
was so because the life he was now leading 
was a simpler, better life than he had ever 
led before. Never before, indeed, had his 
beautiful home looked so beautiful to him ; 
never had its stately rooms looked so 
pleasant as now that there was moving 
about them a young, fair mistress, radiant 
as any of the exotic flowers that filled the 
halls and drawing-rooms with their frag- 
rance and their beauty. Never had a day's 
shooting appeared so pleasant to Sir Arthur 
as now that he knew that a young wife 
would be eagerly watching for his return, 
and knew, too, that as he approached the 
house and fired off his gun, she would hear 
the signal and come out upon the terrace 
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to meet him, and stand there chatting with 
him, whilst the sunny evening breeze blew 
back the glistening braids of hair from her 
sweet and happy face, and the dogs clus- 
tered round her, waving their tails and 
whining in delight 

How pleasant, too, were those long 
evenings, and their bright, confiding talks, 
as Verina sat beside him, charming him 
with her unfailing, quiet gladness, and her 
quick, low laugh ; her deep eyes constantly 
bent on him the while, and unconsciously 
telling him that he was the treasure and 
the idol of her passionately loving heart. 

They were all and all to each other. 
Far from seeking the companionship of 
their neighbours ; even Sir Arthur found 
himself filled with impatience when the 
sight of a carriage rolling up the avenue 
announced a morning call. The only con- 
solation to him, in this unwished-for inter- 
ruption, was the pride with which he wit- 

9—2 
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nessed the fciscination his young wife 
exercised over all ; and the grace and ease 
with which she bore herself in every cir- 
cumstance. It was the ease and grace of 
entire unself-consciousness ; when any one 
came to see them her only thought was to 
give her visitors pleasure, and, therefore, 
she never failed to do so. But, admired as 
Verina was, they were too happy in their 
retirement to encourage intimacy with any 
one. 

Month after month passed on thus, and 
far from growing tired of this quiet, retired 
life, Sir Arthur, who never before had 
been able to endure an unbroken three 
months of country life, seemed to become 
only more enamoured of it Even when 
the season came round he felt no desire for 
the excitement and frivolities of London ; 
and he almost wondered how he could ever 
have haunted those hot saloons, and close, 
dusty streets, whilst the great cedars in 
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the pleasant gardens of Mordaunt Hall 
were throwing such cool shadows on the 
soft, green, sunny turf. 

And to Verina, life seemed more perfect 
than her brightest dreams had ever pic- 
tured. To her, as well as to her husband, 
this first year of her marriage seemed a 
year to be written in golden letters in the 
calendar of life. To both of them it was a 
time of happiness, more pure and more 
perfect then is often known ; and before 
twelve months were past, still a new glad- 
ness was added to Mordaunt Hall, for there 
in the gayest of cradles a little girl now lay 
with eyes blue as Verina's. 



CHAPTER XL 




WO months after the birth of this 
Httle girl, Lady Catherine Mor- 
daunt, who, with her two daugh- 
ters, had been residing for more than a 
year in Italy, wrote to announce that they 
hoped to reach Mordaunt Hall by a certain 
day. 

It was the afternoon of this day ; Verina 
and her husband were just returned from a 
walk through the grounds, and they now 
entered the house by the glass door that 
led from the garden into Verina's private 
sitting-room. The nurse had already laid 
their baby-girl on the cushions of the sofa, 
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there to await, as usual, the return of her 
parents. 

" My pet, my wee darling," cried Verina, 
throwing aside her great hat, and into it 
the handful of wild flowers she carried, and 
kneeling down beside the sofa ; whilst Sir 
Arthur bent lovingly over wife and child. 

Harsh and dictatorial he too often was 
to those around him, towards whom he was 
indifferent ; but to those he loved he always 
showed a most fascinating tenderness. 
Verina had never heard an impatient word 
from him, and his little girl he admired 
and adored as a dutiful father should. 

He now exclaimed : 

" Lina, do let her look at me ; it is too 
bad of you to monopolise all those sedate 
little smiles," and bending over them he 
caught her in his strong arms and lifted 
her high above her mother's head. 

Verina looked after her in some alarm, 
and said : 
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" Dear Arthur, pray take care of the wee 
thing. I always feel you are going to 
break her when I see her in your 
hands." 

"She knows she's safe enough; look 
how she is laughing," he answered, giving 
her another spring into the air. " There 
she is — catch her !" 

He laughed good-humouredly at Verina's 
face of alarm, and ended by laying the 
child gently on her cushions again. 

" Her head has just the same goldy 
look yours has, I am happy to see. What 
shall we call her — Gazella ? I always 
think that ought to have been your name ; 
for those great eyes of yours are so like 
those of a gazelle that I shot once in the 
Her2 Mountains ; and if this child is going 
to be like you, we had better give her her 
right name at once." 

" Nonsense ; she shall have a much 
prettier name than that." 
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** Well, we will consult with the rest of 
the family when they arrive. What a time 
they have kept her a little heathen ! If 
they had not come now we would have 
delayed the grand ceremony no longer. 
How they will delight in you, my Lina; 
they will make me prouder and fonder of 
you than ever." 

" Do not talk like that," cried Verina. 
"It makes me shudder when you do. 
Often, to listen to you, one would think 
you only care for me because others care 
for me ; and so if they did not, I suppose 
you would not either ; but it would break 
my heart if you ever changed to me." 

And as though overcome by the bare 
possibility, Verina leant her cheek down 
on the cushion beside her child. 

" My own Lina ! as if such a thing was 
possible ! I was not in earnest even in 
what I said. How could you think I 
was ?" said Sir Arthur, and most tenderly 
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did he kiss the cheek that had grown quite 
pale. 

" I did not think it ; I only felt it/' she 
answered with a smile. "That is a very 
subtle distinction, is it not ? I mean I 
really did not believe you ever would. It 
was only a foreboding that came over me. 
Where it came from I cannot tell, and, 
indeed, it is quite gone again." 

Sir Arthur looked rather thoughtfully at 
her. 

" I wish you were not so sensitive," he 
said. " It alarms me sometimes for you." 

" I did not know I was. Do I really 
feel things more than other people ? Well, 
then, when I am in the sunshine I shall 
drink in more sunshine than anybody else 
—that is all." 

" And when you are in the shade ?" 
' Her bright look faded again. 

" I do not like to think of that," she 
said ; " besides, I never mean to go into so 
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unpleasant a place. It is such bright sun- 
shine now/' she added, raising the long, 
dark fringes of her gazelle-like eyes, and 
resting those eyes, with their peculiarly 
soft, loving look, on her husband's face. 

In answer he smiled down upon her, and 
gently stroked her golden hair. His 
caresses were very precious to her. 

The sound of carriage wheels made 
Verina spring to her feet 

"They are come," she exclaimed, and 
would have hurried to meet them. But 
when the door was thrown open, and Lady 
Catherine Mordaunt was announced, 
Verina drew back in sudden shyness ; for 
instead of the little, bright, kindly lady she 
had imagined, there entered one, tall and 
stately, with a chillingly haughty air. Behind 
Lady Catherine came her two daughters, 
both apparently many years older than 
Verina. The youngest was as tall as Lady 
Catherine, with a certain hard, careless, 
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defiant expression of countenance, on 
which, even now, there played the shadow 
of her usual sarcastic smile. The elder 
sister was shorter, less handsome, and with 
a freckled face and peevish voice. 

Such were Verina's new relations. 

The greetings between them and Sir 
Arthur were cordial though not overpower- 
ingly warm. 

" And this is Verina ?" Lady Catherine 
questioned, regarding her with rather a 
supercilious air. 

" You seem as if you doubted it I 
think it is a self-evident fact," said Sir 
Arthur quickly. 

Lady Catherine quite understood the 
accent of impatience in which her son 
spoke; so she now bestowed a cold 
embrace on her daughter-in-law. 

The Miss Mordaunts followed her 
example. They all addressed some 
formally civil remarks to her : and then 
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Lady Catherine turned again to her son, 
with observations on the changes he had 
made in the place since she went away ; 
and her daughters asked question on ques- 
tion about the various neighbours. Neither 
of them took any further notice of Verina. 
She stood there listening with silent interest, 
looking so fair and graceful beside the 
Miss Mordaunts, in contrast with their 
more substantial figures and not too at- 
tractive countenances. 

She felt a little chilled. This meeting 
was so unlike what she had imagined that 
it would be. Still she did not for a moment 
believe that they were not as warmly in- 
clined to her as she to them. She did not 
know how angrily Lady Catherine resented 
her son's marriage with the daughter of a 
mere artist — " a foreign artist, too, to make 
the degradation complete !" Lady Cathe- 
rine had all the true English contempt for 
for any one not born on English soil. 
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In the midst of an animated discussion 
on the comparative merits of Parisian 
and Viennese hotels, Verina innocently 
believing they must be anxious to 
see Arthur's child, left the room to fetch 
her. 

" Well, what do you think of Verina T 
was her husband's exulting question when 
she was gone. 

" How can I form an opinion of any one 
in a quarter of an hour ?" answered Lady 
Catherine coldly. 

Sir Arthur did not look pleased at her 

tone. 

'* At least you can say what you think of 
her looks," he went on. 

" You know I never admire fair people," 
replied Lady Catherine. " Though she is 
good-looking, certainly," she added, seeing 
her son was vexed. 

*' Verina ought to feel overwhelmed by 
such a compliment," he exclaimed. 
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"She looks delicate/' continued Lady 
Catherine. 

Sir Arthur's patience was quite ex- 
hausted. 

** You seem determined to say every- 
thing disagreeable you can think of," he 
cried. 

Lady Catherine drew herself up in her 
haughty manner. 

" I hardly expected that you would ex- 
press yourself so rudely towards me in the 
first hour of my return, after more than a 
year's absence ! But this is, I suppose, the 
tone I am to expect from you, now that you 
are married." 

The stately rebuke had not much effect 
on Sir Arthur. 

" Ah, well, we will not quarrel to-night," 
he answered carelessly. 

" But fight it out to-morrow ?" asked 
Lydia, the youngest of the sisters. ^^ Why, 
Arthur, you are a very Don Quixote. It 
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seems we must all own that the Lady 
Dulcenia del Tabosa is the most peerless 
of damsels, or expect to encounter your 
redoubtable lance. You are grown a greater 
tyrant than ever !" 

Lydia had hardly looked at him in 
Verina's presence ; but, sarcastically as she 
spoke, there came a softer look to her face 
as she regarded him, and now she suddenly 
went up to him and kissed his forehead. 

'' Dear old Arthur V she said, " I di4 
not know I should be so glad to see you, 
frowns and all ! They look so very home- 
like." 

She drew quickly back from him again, 
for Verina at that moment returned carry- 
ing her child. 

" Here is the little one," said Verina 
with a smile. 

The little girl was singularly pretty, and 
gazed at her strange relatives with a child's 
dignified gravity. 
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The tone in which Lady Catherine re- 
plied did not correspond with Verina's 
confiding manner. Lady Catherine's in- 
clination was to consider it impertinently 
forward. She scarcely thought an artist s 
daughter could in any length of time ac- 
quire the right to be at ease with her, and 
was quite certain that she had no right to 
be so* at first sight. She had expected to 
find Verina humble, diffident, quite aware 
of her true position ; and Lady Catherine 
had involuntarily contemplated with some 
satisfaction the condescending encourage- 
ment, to bestow which upon her daughter- 
in-law she might in time have been won 
by that daughter-in-law's persevering 
humility. Therefore the confiding ease of 
Verina s words and ways perfectly as- 
tounded hen 

An involuntary look of displeasure was 
her reply to Verina's smile. When she 
spoke she addressed herself to her son. 

VOL. I. 10 
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" Really, Arthur, you must forgive me, 
but I hardly care to look at your child : I 
am so vexed it is not a boy." 

" Oh ! what does that signify ?" cried 
Verina brightly. " I never could see what 
difference it can make ; and though Arthur 
was disappointed at first, I don't think he 
is so now." 

Before he could answer her appealing 
look. Lady Catherine said : 

"It could not be expected that you should 
know anything of such matters. I ad- 
dressed the remark to my son." 

Verina raised her great eyes to Lady 
Catherine's face, in astonishment at her 
frigid tone ; and Sir Arthur answered with 
a promptitude that betrayed resentment at 
her manner to his wife : 

** The more . Verinas I have the 
better." 

Lady Catherine, without further remark, 
now turned to the child. 
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'* Yes, she is certainly very like Verina," 
she said. 

" Do you think so ?" said Sir Arthur, 
quite pleased. " Let me see,*' and drawing 
his wife towards him, he looked from her 
face to her child s with a tenderness that 
most people would have thought pleasant 
to witness. 

But **What an affecting scene! how 
touching r whispered Amelia audibly and 
mockingly to her sister. 

Sir Arthur turned a most wrathful 
glance on the offender, but he immediately 
withdrew his arm from Verina s waist He 
could not endure to be ridiculed. Verina 
had not heard the whisper, and would not 
have cared if she had. 

Lady Catherine and her daughters re- 
quested to be shown to their rooms. 

On their entering that destined to Lady 
Catherine, Verina said : 

" I chose this one for you because I 

10 — 2 
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always think it the pleasantest and brightest 
of all." 

As she spoke Verina looked tenderly at 
the stately Lady Catherine. Her heart 
yearned towards her. She had never 
known a mother's love, and she believed 
that now she should, now that " Arthur's 
mother" was come. She did not doubt 
that "Arthur's mother" would love her 
son s wife, as much as that wife was ready 
to love her. 

" I should have preferred my own room," 
was the short reply. 

"Which is that?" inquired Verina 
eagerly. 

" The octagon room." 

'* Oh, that is ours," said Verina, looking 
quite vexed. 

" It does not signify ; I am not so 
childish as to care where I sleep. It is a 
matter of indifference to me whether the 
room is bright or dark, large or small." 
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Verina looked disappointed. She had 
thought so much about having every- 
thing very perfect for Lady Cathe- 
rine. 

Lady Catherine gave a sudden exclama- 
tion. 

" Flowers in a bedroom ! who could 
have been so stupid as to put them 
here ?" 

Verina coloured a little, and answered 
that she had done so. 

Lady Catherine bade her maid take 
them away directly, and then turning to 
Verina, said impatiently : 

" Really, you seem perfectly ignorant on 
the commonest subjects. Flowers in a bed- 
room are quite poisonous." 

Sir Arthur was standing looking out of 
the drawing-room window, when the door 
softly opened and Verina came to his 
side. 

" Well, my Lina," he said, " what do you 
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think of them ? You don't look as if they 
fulfilled your expectations." 

Verina answered sorrowfully : 

" Lady Catherine does not like the green 
room ! and she does not like my flowers ! 
and she thinks it very stupid of me to have 
gathered them for her !'' 

Sir Arthur could not help laughing at 
her accent of distress. 

'* That was ingratitude f But, dearest, 
you must not vex yourself about anything 
they do or say. They will not be here 
long, and then we shall be as happy as ever 
again/' 

" Oh, but I do not at all want them to 
go, dear Arthur ; I have so much wished to 
see them and know them ; and being dis- 
appointed is, I dare say, quite my own fault, 
for always imagining everything so perfect. 
I dare say it was very unreasonable for me 
to expect anything different, but I know so 
little how things really are in life." 
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" That you expect every one to be just 
like yourself, which is certainly a great mis- 
take, my sweet wife." 

As he spoke he looked at her with such 
loving admiration that Verina could not but 

be quite comforted. 

When Lady Catherine was alone with 
her daughters, she exclaimed : 

" Really it is too much for my patience, 
being patronised by that child — to have 
her doing the honours to me in my own 
house!" 

*' Your house, indeed !" remarked Lydia, 
who never sympathised with any one on 
any subject. 

" Yes, minel' reiterated Lady Catherine, 
" till now that it has been taken from me by 
that child, who is no more fit to be Lady 
Mordaunt or mistress of Mordaunt Hall 
than a chimney-sweep is." 

" And what could have made Arthur 
marry her ?" said Amelia. " I can see 
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nothing attractive in her. She has not 
even the usual German beauty of a round, 
rosy, thoughtless face. She is quite English 
in looks, except that she is so fair. Arthur 
seems absurdly fond of her. I dislike 
seeing a man made such a fool of." 

" Yes, so do I," said Lady Catherine ; 
" and your brother is much mistaken if he 
thinks I shall like his wife any the better 
for her being the cause of his incivility to 
me. The familiar assurance, too, of her 
manner is perfectly unendurable,'' continued 
Lady Catherine hotly. " However, I 
flatter myself that there will be some dif- 
ference in that respect, at least, before we 
have been here many months." 

Lydia, who had been too absorbed in 
considering the good and bad points of 
some young horses in the park to take 
much share in the conversation, now turned 
quickly from the window, and exclaimed 
that she had not known Lady Catherine 
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contemplated staying at M or daunt Hall for 
any time. 

" Where else should I go, pray ?" de- 
manded Lady Catherine. " This always 
has been my home, and always will be." 

" Nonsense ; it cannot be so any longer 
without Arthur invites us to stay," replied 
Lydia, with more decision than deference. 

" Oh, it will be easy to make Arthur do 
that ; I suppose that wife of his has not yet 
taught him to quite forget all natural feel- 
ing towards me ! Besides he is so indolent 
he would agree to anything to save himself 
the trouble of refusing." 

Lydia coolly replied : "That last argu- 
ment of yours is the strongest, the Mor- 
daunts' not being very remarkable for the 
depth of their family affections." 




CHAPTER XII. 

T was the first morning after the 
arrival of the Mordaunts. Sir 
Arthur was out shooting. The 
ladies were assembled in the drawing- 
room. The half hour that had just passed 
had been rather a dreary one, with 
little in it of the friendly, familiar inter- 
course that Verina had imagined would 
have made the first days of the Mordaunts' 
arrival so pleasant. 

She had made various attempts to com- 
mence a more sister-like state of things, 
but her attempts had been so coldly 
received that she now sat sketching 
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various tiny figures in a half-sad dis- 
appointed silence. 

Lady Catherine was working energeti- 
cally at a gigantic piece of worsted work ; 
Amelia languidly reading a novel ; Lydia 
surveying each alternately with her usual 
sarcastic smile. 

" What can you do, Verina ?" she sud- 
denly asked. "Are you a great musician ?*' 

*' No," answered Verina, rather shyly. 

^* No ? why, I thought all Germans. 
played." 

" My mother was English," said Verina, 
who was rather proud of her claim to 
English birth. 

" Oh, and you thought that exempted 
you from any need of learning music, did 
you ? I can't say I quite see the logic of 
your reply. Well then, are you a singer ?" 

Verina hardly thought that her wild 
sweet ballads would be " singing " to 
Lydia's ears, so answered " No " again. 
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•* Then are you a linguist ?" continued 
Lydia. 

And she went on thus, mentioning 
every accomplishment which she guessed 
would elicit another shy negative. She 
had a merciless pleasure in making any one 
uncomfortable. 

At length she finished with, "So it seems 
you can do nothing." 

" I can paint," said Verina, a little 
eagerly. 

" Oh, your father is an artist, is he not ? 
Pray how much does he sell his pictures 
for? I dare say you are more at home 
among pounds, shillings, and pence than 
among the sciences ; or, perhaps you can 
give me a few good pudding recipes ? 
That is more the German style, is not 
It ?" 

Even Verina could not but perceive the 
contemptuous meaning of Lydia's last 
speech. Hitherto she had borne the 
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various sarcastic remarks of her new rela- 
lations with patience, thinking it was her 
own Ignorance of family ways that made 
her find things disagreeable. 

Now, however, with an indignant blush 
she rose, and without replying to Lydia, 
went to the window and stood there in 
silence, gazing, without seeing it, on the 
fair scene without. 

Lady Catherine then began in a tone of 
offended virtue. 

** I am sorry to see that you are so ready 
to take offence. Lydia should have re- 
membered that it is not every one who can 
take a jest amiably." 

Verina's displeasure vanished, and with 
her own sweet smile she turned quickly to 
Lydia, saying, " I did not know that you 
were jesting." 

" Nor was I," replied Lydia bluntly. 

Verina looked puzzled, but said no 
more. 
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Presently she remarked rather wistfully, 
** I wonder if Arthur is in yet. I think I 
will go and see." 

Arthur was not in, but she did not re- 
turn to his sisters. 

This first morning's conversation was 
certainly not auspicious, and it needed but 
a few weeks' companionship to show how 
unsuited to one another were Verina and 
her new relations. 

Their harshness of manner and cynical 
worldliness repelled her, as much as her 
earnest poetical character excited their 
contempt. They had not, as Sir Arthur 
had, the " glamour " of love to make them 
find a charm in the very novelty of such a 
character ; and but for this " glamour '* 
Sir Arthur would have been quite as 
ready as they to laugh at what he had 
hitherto found inexpressibly charming, for 
Sir Arthur was at heart a true Mordaunt. 

Certainly Verina, with her poetic, dreamy 
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gentleness, was singularly out of place 
among her new relations' harsh world! i- 
ness and frivolity ; but it was not their 
utter uncongeniality of thought and con- 
versation alone that separated them from 
her. 

They had been prejudiced against the 
" artist's daughter " even before they had 
seen her ; and now for all Verina's gentle- 
ness, Lady Catherine found that she pos- 
sessed an independence of thought, and a 
firmness of character, which Lady Catherine 
resented as " insolence," when it lead Verina 
quietly, but determinedly, to maintain her 
own will in opposition to Lady Catherine's. 
This happened more than once ; for un- 
selfish and sweet-tempered as Verina was, 
she was high-spirited, and could certainly 
be a little wilful when harshly and con- 
temptuously opposed. This occasional re- 
sistance to her decisions was what most 
deeply offended Lady Catherine ; whilst 
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Amelia, for her part, was as greatly pro- 
voked .by the way ** Verina pretended to 
be above everything." Amelia consider- 
ing it affected contempt of her favourite 
subjects, when Verina was too frank to 
assume an interest she did not feel in the 
details of dress, or in the fashionable gossip 
about people whose names even she had 
never before heard. Lydia, who had the 
greatest disdain for an ideality of tempera- 
ment such as Verina's, and for a suscepti- 
bility quick and deep as hers, was not more 
inclined to do her justice. She not only 
looked greatly down on Verina for her 
" romantic " ideas and ** high-flown notions,*' 
but in her opinion even Verina's low, sweet 
voice and gentle ways were '* mere affecta- 
tion." Her refined loveliness, and the 
charm of her manner, formed also in her 
no slight offence in the eyes of her mother 
and sisters-in-law. 

In words they would not admit this love- 
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liness or charm of manner — in their hearts, 
they could neither deny it nor forgive it 

Above all, in spite of Verina s unfailing 
courtesy and gentleness, they discerned 
that before long she shrank from them 
with something very like repugnance, and 
that was an offence they were not likely to 
forgive. They discovered, also, that she 
avoided taking any share in their ill-natured 
gossiping, and joining them in their com- 
monplace or masculine amusement. This 
disapprobation (though a silent and gentle 
one enough) of their favourite diversions, 
they resented as " impertinent censure," and 
often it was only the possibility of arousing 
Sir Arthur to one of his bursts of anger, 
that protected Verina from an open ex- 
pression of his sisters feelings towards 
her. 

It was only too true that Verina, with 
instinctive refinement, did draw back from 
any participation in her sisters-in-law's 
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amusfements. It was only too true that 
she could ill endure to hear the harsh, illi- 
beral constructions the Mordaunts placed 
on everything every one said or did, whilst 
she, on her part, provoked them inex- 
pressibly by her unfailing trust in all. 
Their careless insincerity and untruthful- 
ness in little matters shocked and astonished 
Verina, to whpm insincerity and untruth- 
fulness had never appeared even possible ; 
and equally from Lydia^s cynicism, as from 
Amelia's peevish selfishness, and Lady 
Catherine's severe observations, did Verina 
recoil. She had an instinctive standard 
of rectitude and justice, to which she clung, 
and by which she involuntarily measured 
those around her, and far short of this 
standard did the Mordaunts cynical selfish- 
ness and severity fall. Not that she ever 
criticised them, in words even, to herself 
She only felt, with sorrowful disappoint- 
ment, that the friendship which she had 
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hoped would exist between her and them, 
could never be. She did not, for an in- 
stant, blame them for this. She only 
thought sadly, that it was because she and 
they were " somehow different." 

In short, they did not understand Verina ; 
and she, poor child, did not understand 
them or her own feelings, and before long 
grew almost to believe herself the mere 
fanciful day-dreamer they (in Sir Arthur's 
absence) declared her to be. 

Perhaps it was not strange that they 
should call her this, for her thought region 
was such a different one to theirs ; all that 
was neither practical nor tangible being in 
their opinion " visionary nonsense^^ and 
unfortunately it was among the intangible 
and ideal that Verinas mind loved to 
dwell. 

** You live in the clouds," " You are not 
fit for this world ; you ought to dwell in a 
planet of your own," were the sort of con- 

1 1 — 2 
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temptuous replies Verina's unworldly, poeti- 
cal remarks now constantly obtained 

One day sh§ was bending^ lovingly over 
a glassful of blue speedwells. She had 
gathered them in the park, and had just 
been arranging their dainty sprays. Im- 
prudently she put into words the fancy 
that arose as she thus bent over her 
flowers : 

"What dear, earnest little faces these 
speedwells have," she said. " They look 
as if they were telling me they love me. I 
always fancy flowers do really return my 
aflection." 

Lady Catherine, who overheard her, im- 
mediately and sententiously replied : *^ You 
should not encourage yourself to be so 
fanciful, for really your conversation is quite 
childish." 

Verina coloured, and seemed to shrink 
into herself, like a shy, startled fawn. 
Presently she looked quickly up, and asked. 
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" Did you ever read Andersen's story of 
' The ugly Duck ?' " 

" To be sure," answered Amelia ; " and 
a stupid enough story it is. People talk 
of its having a meaning ! I never could 
see any." 

" As if you ever understood anything," 
remarked Lydia in an audible aside. 
" But what is this story, Verina ?" 

With a quiet smile Verina replied : " A 
swan's egg was once upon a time placed in 
the nest of a goose. In time it is hatched, 
but when the young swan appears among 
all its brothers and sisters and all the other 
geese, they deride it and call it frightful, 
and lead it a sad life, because it has such a 
long curved neck, and such strange plumage. 
One day it wanders away from its com- 
panions, and stands gazing sadly, but with 
the deepest admiration, at two beautiful 
swans. It thought it had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful before ; and what was its 
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delight and its wonder when these graceful 
creatures floated towards it, the poor, de- 
spised * ugly duck/ and greeted it as their 
brother !" 

*' Well," said Amelia impatiently, " what 
is there in that silly story ?" 

But the meaning of anything did not 
often escape Lydia, and she demanded 
sharply, "And you, I suppose, are the swan, 
and we the geese ?" 

" Exactly," Verina answered in a tone 
of decorous gravity, though her eyes were 
dancing with mischievous fun. 

Sir Arthur at that moment entered the 
room, and Lydia exclaimed : *' Listen, 
Arthur; Verina says she resembles a 
swan, compared to Lady Catherine, who by 
her side appears a commonplace goose !" 

Sir Arthur looked, as he well might, 
astonished at Verina's having made what, 
thus expressed, sounded such an extraordi- 
nary remark. 
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At the same instant Lady Catherine, 
Avho had gathered little from Verinas 

parable beyond a dim idea that she was, 
in some way, being treated with great dis- 
respect, exclaimed angrily, " Will you allow 
your wife to insult me ?" 

" Verina, what do you mean ?" exclaimed 
Sir Arthur. 

But Verina only laughed with real glee- 
ful amusement at the storm she had aroused, 
and without a word sprang lightly from the 
open window into the sunny garden. 

She felt as if nothing could depress her 
whilst the sun shone and the trees waved 
their gleaming leaves over the bloomin;;^ 
flowers so gloriously as they did that morn- 
ing. The 'sun did not, however, always 
shine. At least even its sunbeams had not. 
always power to render Verina invulnerable 
to the sarcasms and unkind looks and words 
that now daily assailed her. More often 
tears would rush to her eyes, and even these 
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tears would be ridiculed as " childishness " 
and " temper." 

In Sir Arthur's presence Verina was 
treated with greater cordiality ; but his 
love of field sports caused him to be daily 
absent for hours, so that Verina did not 
gain much by the restraint his presence 
imposed. And a generous reluctance to 
be the cause of strife prevented her com- 
plaining to him of what passed in his 
absence. It was no wonder that before 
many weeks were passed, Verina had 
begun to long for the departure of Lady 
Catherine and her daughters. 

One morning she had retired to her own 
sitting-room, and was busy trying to reckon 
how much longer their visit could possibly 
last. She had just decided that in two 
weeks' time they must be gone, and that 
then "she should be as happy as ever/' 
when Lady Catherine entered. 

** Well, my dear/' she said in an un- 
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usually gracious tone, " I suppose you have 
been aware of my dear son's kind wish 
regarding us, so it will not surprise you to 
hear that he has just asked me to consider 
this still our home. I need not tell you 
that I have gladly accepted his considerate 
offer. The house is certainly big enough 
for us all." 

Verina's dismay was too great to allow 
her to speak. Her silence made Lady 
Catherine's tone a little less gracious as 
she went on to say how fond she and her 

daughters were of Mbrdaunt Hall, and 
how unpleasant it would have been for 
them to seek a new home, &c., &c. 

At length she paused. Still Verina did 
not speak. 

"Well, Verina?" she said; and then added 
sharply, " you do not seem pleased with 
the arrangement. Is this what you wish 
me to understand by your strange silence?" 

Verina hesitated, and then sa,id 3oine- 
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thing, half inaudibly, about "Arthur's 
wishes." 

" Very well ; I understand," cried her 
mother-in-law. ** And I can assure you I 
will never stay in a house where I am 
considered an intruder." 

She left the room before Verina could 
make any reply. 

" I wonder what she means to do. I 
wonder if she will really go," thought 
Verina, half frightened, half relieved. 

Before long a message to the effect that 
Sir Arthur wished to speak to her, was 
brought to Verina. 

He and Lady Catherine were together. 

" Verina," he said, " my mother has 
strangely misunderstood you. She fancies 
that you wish to oppose my plan and 
desire, that she and my sisters should still 
consider this their home. She naturally 
feels that it would be impossible for her to 
do so, if you object to her remaining as 
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strongly as she believes you do. I wish, 
therefore, that you would now explain to 
Lady Catherine that she has made a great 
mistake." 

He spoke in an unusually grave tone ; 
but Verina only blushed painfully, and cast 
down her eyes in silence. 

" Verina, I insist upon your making my 
mother welcome/* cried Sir Arthur. 

** Nay," interrupted Lady Catherine, 
" do not force her to an untruth," 

Verina's dark eyes flashed with sudden 
fire. "As if that were possible !" she 
exclaimed. Then her manner changed, 
and, with a gentle, pleading grace, she said 
to Lady Catherine, " I cannot deny that 
you have guessed my feelings rightly, but 
as I regret them very much, I hope you 
will forgive me my rudeness, and believe 
that I will always do my best to make you 
happy here." 
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Lady Catherine turned haughtily from 
her, saying coldly : 

" Thank you ! I trust my happiness 
here will depend on my son, not on you." 

And Sir Arthur said in a tone of dis- 
pleasure : 

" Verina, you may leave us." 

Verina had totally disregarded his in- 
junctions, an offence he could not readily 
forgive even in her. 

That evening it was announced to the 
Miss Mordaunts that Mordaunt Hall was 
henceforth to be still their home. 

Lady Catherine did not refer again to 
Verina's opposition to the arrangement, 
but she never forgot nor forgave that 
opposition. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




NE morning Lady Catherine hur- 
riedly entered the room where 
her two daughters were alone. 
' " Well/' she exclaimed, " I always told 
you Verina's quiet, gentle ways were hy- 
pocrisy, and meant to throw us off our 
guard ; and that she intended to bide her 
time, and get Arthur to recall his offer of 
our living here. Well, and it seems I was 
right. Just now he actually came to me, 
and said he had been thinking that per- 
haps we should be more comfortable in a 
house of our own ; and that if we liked he 
would do up Hartland Hall for us. I said 
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I was extremely obliged to him/^ Lady 
Catherine concluded bitterly, "but that I 
preferred my old home. He explained 
that it was just the same to him — rthat he 
was thinking of our comfort only ; but I 
am not to be taken in by civil speeches. 
I understand it all — that wife of his has 
been setting him against us." 

Verina had been perfectly ignorant of its 
being Sir Arthur's intention to offer Hart- 
land Hall to his mother. The Mordaunts 
might have gathered this from what Sir 
Arthur had himself said. , 

" How different Arthur has been towards 
us since his marriage," continued Lady 
Catherine. Then she sighed^ and tried to 
look as if her son's affection had been 
hitherto very great and very precious. 

*'War to the knife!" cried Lydia, with 
startling vehemence. She cared little for 
remaining at Mordaunt Hall. She would 
have been content anywhere^ so that she 
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had a good hunter ; but she fiercely re- 
seated the idea of Verina s prejudicing Sir 
Arthur against his own family. Verina 
had never attempted, nor wished to attempt 
anything of the kind : her innocence availed 
her nothing. 

" I do not think that Arthur ever had 
very much affection for us," remarked 
Amelia soberly ; " but his house is very 
comfortable, and it would be too bad to be 
turned out of our home and all its com- 
forts by that girl." 

" I must say," said Lady Catherine con- 
fidentially, " that I agree with Lydia. We 
will meet her with her own weapons : if 
she tries to set Arthur against us, why it 
it is but fair that we should do our best to 
make him a little less infatuated dhoMt her. 
It is our only safeguard; and really," she 
continued a little apologetically, *' really it 
is not fair on a man to let him remain so 
foolishly in love with any one as Arthur is 
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with Verina. It would be a real charity 
to open his eyes a little." 

" But how ever is it to be done ?" asked 
Amelia with unusual animation. 

" Nothing is easier. Only let Arthur 
see her in society, shy and quiet, and un- 
noticed among others who are brilliant and 
self-reliant, and surrounded with admiring 
listeners, and he will soon grow provoked 
with his choice and with her. His in- 
fatuation about her would have gone off 
long ago, only that he has buried himself 
here in the country with her, and seen no 
one else. Only let him, as I said, compare 
her now with other ladies who are brilliant, 
dashing, and women of the world — the sort 
of people to really suit him — and hear and 
see her at the same time spoken of slight- 
ingly and neglected ! I know him well 
enough to be sure that he will then soon 
lose this infatuation for her. He never 
admired anything others did not admire, or 
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wanted anything others did not want! 
And she will not know how to win him 
back ; for she is but a child in her know- 
ledge of life." 

Lydia laughed. " You will, I see, be a 
good general for the campaign ; Amelia 
will be a persevering aide-de-camp ; but I 
will pursue a guerilla warfare, as my fancy 
dictates." Lydia spoke lightly. She would 
not for the world have allowed any one to 
know that she could be so much in* earnest 
in anything, as she was in her indignation 
at Verina's having usurped the affection 
which Sir Arthur once (she used to flatter 
herself) felt really for her alone. "The 
only wonder is that Arthur should have 
kept up his devotion to her all this time. 
His fancies never used to last long," pur- 
sued Lydia. " I wonder how many * des- 
perate attachments ' he has had already ?' " 

" Yes, there was first — " began Amelia 
slowly. 

vou I. 12 
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"Pray, stop!" cried Lydia. " If we 
once begin to count up Arthur's love 
affairs, we shall have to sit here till mid- 
night/' 

Thus was arranged their pitiless cam- 
paign. During its discussion, all uncon- 
scious of the formidable confederacy that 
was being organised against her, Verina 
was walking up and down the terrace with 
her husband, one little hand resting fondly 
on his arm. 

There was not quite such an unclouded, 
sunny brightness in her face and manner 
as there had been this time last year. Sir 
Arthur perceived this tiny, scarce visible 
cloud, and was half-impatient of it He 
liked her to be always gay and amusing. 
He was saying that, after all, he began to 
return to his old opinion, that the quiet of 
the country was very well for a time, but 
that it would not do to live at Mordaunt 
Hall for good. 
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Verina listened with a vague dread. 
She did not know what she feared; but 
involuntarily she recalled with a little sigh 
the last happy autumn, when they were 
alone together, and Sir Arthur used again 
and again to declare that home was a 
paradise, beyond which he could have no 
wishes. Still Verina did not wonder that 
he should think otherwise now* She 
knew only too well that Lady Catherine 
and her daughter had made Mordaunt 
Hall a different place. 

Lady Catherine was not a person to let 
her plans grow rusty for want of use. 
That very evening she began : 

" What do you say, Arthur, to our 
having a little gaiety here, like we used 
before your marriage ? I hardly know 
Mordaunt Hall in its state of unbroken 
quiet You and Verina seem to have dis- 
couraged even calls. We see no one now. 
The season being over we could get up 
* 12 — 2 
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a capital party here ; and it would be such 
a nice change for your sisters " 

Sir Arthur agreed willingly, saying he 
wondered they had not thought of such a 
plan before, and entered with consider- 
able eagerness into the discussions as to 
what guests should be invited^ and what 
amusements prepared. 

Sir Arthur had occasionally regretted 
that he and Verina were no longer alone 
together ; but as Lady Catherine and his 
sisters already prevented the unbroken 
privacy he had found so charming, he now 
thought that a few more guests would 
make little difference. 

In the first year of her marriage Verina 
was, as has been said, too happy in her 
home to care to become intimate with the 
neighbouring families, though they would 
gladly have seen more of her ; for all felt 
the charm of her then frank and winning 
manners. Now the time in which she 
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could have made friends for herself was 
gone by ; the Mordaunts' unsparing ridi- 
cule of every slight mistake and merciless 
comment on everything she said or did, 
having rendered her as shy and reserved 
with strangers as Lady Catherine could 
desire. Nor were other means spared. 

Lady Catherine sat at her writing-table, 
composing letters of invitation to her 
fashionable friends. The following is a 
specimen of all : — 

" Dear Lady Sinclair, 

" We purpose getting up a little 
gaiety in this sober neighbourhood, and 
Arthur and I hope you will give us the 
pleasure of seeing you and your sweet 
daughters here on the 20th. 

" Theatricals and a yeomanry ball are 
in our programme. In the former the 
Miss Sinclairs have already so distin- 
guished themselves here that positively 
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you must promise me the pleasure of 
seeing them do so once more. 

" You will, I dare say, be surprised at 
receiving this invitation from me instead 
of from Lady Mordaunt ; but, to let you 
a little into our private affairs, she is so 
childish, so ignorant of everything, that, 
out of sheer compassion for poor Arthur, 
I am going to stay on here and manage 
everything for him, just as I used before 
his unfortunate marriage. 

" I know that I may speak in confidence 
to you, dear Lady Sinclair, so I shall not 
conceal from you how grieved I am for 
him. Poor fellow, he has so completely 
thrown himself away. And I so greatly 
fear that his ^elf-deception can not last 
long. Would that it could, for when this 
illusion vanishes, he will, alas! discover that 
he has married a girl who not only has no 
education, but has nothings not even ami- 
ability to boast of ! She is, besides, very 
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peculiar y and can never be any companion 
to him. 

"She is the daughter of a German artist, 
who inveigled Arthur into his house. 
Between father and daughter poor Arthur 
had little chance ! 

"What she has to be proud of, I 
cannot conceive, but most disagreeably- 
haughty and uncourteous she is. I do 
hope, however, that you will not let any in- 
civility from her make your visit here un- 
pleasant to you. Doubtless she will take 
very little notice of your presence, but all 
you will have to do is to take very little 
notice of hers in return. Then nothing 
unpleasant can occur. Her manner to 
me is intolerable^ so that except for 
Arthur's sake I should not stay here 
another day ; but, as ever^ I think only 
of him, and am therefore determined to 
remain. 

" I have written all this to you in con- 
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fidence, feeling sure that you will not repeat 
to any one what I have said." 

Lady Catherine knew that there is no 
better way of making a thing public than 
to tell it to a dear friend in strict con- 
fidence- 

In much the same style did her daughters 
write to their correspondents. Lydia, in- 
deed, in no way " embroidered the truth," 
as the French say ; she merely expressed 
without reserve her dislike and contempt 
for her sister-in-law; but Amelia added 
that this unwelcome sister was doing her 
best to drive them from the house, " their 
dear old home," as she pathetically wrote, 
thus enlisting the sympathy of her friends, 
and raising their indignation against her 
oppressor. 

Nothing could have been more successful 
than were these letters. A universal pre- 
judice was raised against the youthful 
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Lady Mordaunt ; and the various guests 
arrived, all animated with the same deter- 
mination, to treat her as an intruder and 
nonentity, and to uphold '^ poor dear Lady 
Catherine" against her cunning and power- 
ful antagonist 



CHAPTER XIV. 




IR ARTHUR sat in the library 
reading a newspaper, beside a 
glowing fire. With a light step 
Verina entered, and approaching him, knelt 
down beside him, saying in a tone, half 
merry, half frightened : " Let me take 
refuge with you.'* As she spoke she 
clasped her soft hands caressingly round 
his, and leant her head upon his arm. 

" What has happened ?" he asked, strok- . 
ing her golden hair. 

" They have all begun to arrive,'^ Verina 
answered in the same low, half-mirthful, 
half-frightened tone. ** And they are all so 
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cool and so grand, and make such bows 
and such curtseys that I dared stay with 
them no longer ! Perhaps it is only their 
peculiar manners ; but they do seem as if 
they had already made up their minds not 
to like me, for it is not to be described 
how frigid and stiff and formal they are ! — 
oh that they were only at the bottom of the 
sea, and we alone together again !" 

"You are considerate to my friends/' 
said Sir Arthur, rather dryly. 

" Your friends ? If they really are so I 
will try and wish them to remain here for 
ever ; but now, Arthur, can you really like 
them all so very much ? For instance, 
that magnificent, stern Lady Sinclair — are 
you really fond of her ? and that Captain 
Darcy, who cannot pronounce his r's, is he, 
in truth, your bosom friend ?" 

Sir Arthur smiled. " I wish you would 
talk nonsense to the others, as well as to 
me," he said 
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" Silence is my stronghold," answered 
Verina, laughingly. 

" Nevertheless you must really go back to 
your guests, and talk to them. They will 
wonder what has become of you," said Sir 
Arthur, and he was obdurate to all her 
entreaties to be allowed to remain away 
from them ; though he himself had no in- 
tention of either quitting his luxurious 
library, or of troubling himself about any 
one. 

** Remember, Lina," he called after his 
wife, " remember that they are your guests, 
not Lady Catherine's." 

Verina said nothing, but she felt a con- 
viction that Lady Catherine had not the 
slightest intention of allowing her to act as 
mistress of the house to their visitors. 
Verina guessed rightly. 

Mordaunt Hall now became a scene of 
constant gaiety. Sir Arthur, as colonel of 
the Yeomanry and master of the fox- 
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hounds, had excuses enough for keeping 
open house. Of these excuses he plenti- 
fully availed himself. The county society 
was unusually good and abundant, so 
that what with the visits of the neigh- 
bouring families and the presence of the 
numerous guests staying at the Hall, the 
constant round of dances, dinner-parties, 
croquet-parties, cricket-matches, grand pic- 
nics, &c., were all well attended and pro- 
nounced most successful. 

Scarcely, indeed, even in Lady Cathe- 
rine's youth, had Mordaunt Hall witnessed 
such unflagging dissipation. In all of 
it Lady Catherine and her daughters de- 
lighted. They felt in their own element 
once more. Not so Verina. Her rightful 
sphere was home. A very sunbeam she 
would have ever been beside a quiet loving 
fireside. In society she was less fit to 
shine. She was too retiring, too sensitive, 
too utterly indifferent to admiration from 
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any but from those she loved. She had no 
idea of doing anything to win attention to 
herself. 

This frank carelessness of the admiration 
of others was so provoking a piece of folly 
in Lady Catherine's eyes, that even at the 
risk of giving Verina a little good instruc- 
tion, she could not sometimes forbear re- 
proving her for it. 

One evening one of the guests had been 
giving Verina an account of his travels, to 
which Verina listened with an interest too 
great to allow her to interrupt him with 
many remarks. Mr. Morrison was, never- 
theless, quite content, for he had read so 
deep ajjpd childlike an interest in the soft, 
dark eyes raised to his. But Lady Cathe- 
rine could not resist the opportunity that 
presently occurred for her to say aside to 
Verina : 

" What could Mr. Morrison have thought 
of you just now ? Had you absolutely not 
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one idea on the subject that you were so 
silent ? He must have thought you very 
stupid/' 

Verina answered a little impatiently : 
** He is welcome to think what he likes of 
me. I was thinking neither of him nor of 
myself, but of what he told me." 

Lydia, who had heard what had just 
passed, went on : " You should, at least, 
have said, ' Yes,' and ' indeed,' and * oh,' at 
intervals throughout — as Amelia is doing 
• at this moment She is not listening in 
the least, but that does not signify as long 
as she can make her victim believe she 
is." 

" I can't blame her for not attending/ 
said a young lady with a titter. "Just 
listen how her odd friend hesitates and 
stammers." 

Certainly he was not an agreeable nar- 
rator, with his hesitating voice and his ideas 
that did not flow very quickly. He was 
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the curate, an excellent but simple-minded 
and poor man ; perhaps he was the less 
brilliant for thinking of his many cares even 
whilst he spoke. 

Lydia bent her pitiless eyes upon him, 
and suddenly broke in upon his discourse 
with a covertly sarcastic remark, that was 
witty enough, at his expense. 

There was a universal laugh. The poor 
man grew scarlet ; and Lydia, with an un- 
moved face, looked round her, as though in 
surprise at the sudden merriment. Her 
victim was only the poor curate, so nobody 
minded. No one, at least, but the gentle 
Verina. She could not help saying in a 
low tone aside to her : *' Oh, Lydia, that 
was not kind.^' 

Lady Catherine overheard her, and re- 
torted with sarcastic contempt, " How 
touchingly tender-hearted ! You ought ta 
be in the nursery still." 

Verina's dark blue eyes flashed, " Then 
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you think it childish to spare the feelings of 
others," she said low and passionately. 

"Oh, spare mine, pray, I entreat you," 
cried Lady Catherine aloud, with her most 
unpleasant laugh, and holding up her fan 
before her as though to protect herself 
from Verina's dreaded violence. 

Verina turned away silently, and the fire 
in the dark blue eyes was quenched in the 
bitter tears that rose to them unseen. 

This evening proved altogether a trying 
one for Verina, It was Lydia's delight, by 
exposing her sister-in-law's ignorance of 
many every-day things, to make her blush 
and look pained ; and greatly was this 
pleasure enhanced if this exposure of her 
ignorance succeeded also in bringing down 
on Verina a rather impatient look from Sir 
Arthur. 

An excellent opportunit}^ for doing this 
presently occurred. Lydia had a talent 
for reading aloud, and this evening, at the 
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request of some of her especial friends,^ 
she retired with them to a qiiiet corner of 
one of the drawing-rooms, ia order to read 
aloud the last number of a favourite novel. 
Verina sank into a settee beside her^ and 
was listening with some interest^ when 
Lydia turned suddenly towards her^ and, 
handing her the magazine,^ said, ** I have 
grown really quite hoarse, I wish you 
would finish this for me." 

Verina felt terrified at the bare idea of 
reading English to that circle of strange 
visitors, for she magnified to herself her 
slight, very slight, accent, and dreaded 
lest she should make some mistake. She 
looked entreatirigly at her husband.. 

" You have a cold," he suggested. 

'^ Oh no," she answered with a took of 
innocent surprise. 

"Then you had better read," he said, 
rather provoked at her straightforward 
rejection of his plausible excuse. 
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Less than ever could Verina now ven- 
ture to refuse. She had learnt pf late that 
a plea of incapacity would displease Sir 
Arthur, and she had no other. Blushing 
deeply she began. The voice which read 
was very sweet, but its occasional accent 
provoked many derisive smiles, and at 
length an unfortunately incorrect pro- 
nunciation of some strange word sent a 
deeper colour to the reader s fair face, and 
was an excuse not to be lost for Lydia to 
throw herself back in her chair in fits of 
laughter. The laughter became general^ 
for the listeners were of Lydia's coterie, 
and not inclined to much consideration 
towards the unwelcome sister-in-law. But 
Verina scarcely heard the laughter, or saw 
anything save the anger that flashed on 
her from Sir Arthur's eyes as he rose 
abruptly and walked to the other end of 
the room.. 



13—2 



CHAPTER XV. 




ADY CATHERINE'S plans 
seemed progressing. Daily had 
Verina cause to wonder why 
every one was so cold and formal — why 
even those whose faces had beamed upon 
her with such kindly smiles and words 
when she came a bride to Mordaunt 
Hall — why even they greeted her no 
longer with their former cordiality. 

In other respects also Verina found a 
change. She found herself completely set 
aside, and treated by all the strange 
fashionable guests as Lady Catherine's 
youngest daughter, whilst Lady Catherine 
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was as constantly appealed to as the lady 
of the house and principal person in every- 
thing. 

Verina would not perhaps have objected 
to this had she not seen that it was far 
from pleasing to Sir Arthur, and that he 
believed it to be her fault. He did not 
consider how impossible it was for an 
inexperienced girl of eighteen to assume 
her own position in the face of the deter- 
mined though silent opposition of a lady 
of his mother's experience and skill in all 
the arts of society. Once, nothing that 
Verina did could have failed to please him. 
Since the Mordaunts came there had been 
a difference in this respect 

" Verina, why did you sit in the corner 
of a remote sofa and never say a word all 
last evening?" he inquired one morning. 
"You ought to take the lead, and set 
everything and every one going like Lady 
Catherine does. Why do you let her do 
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it ? It IS you who are mistress here — not 
Lady Catherine." 

" Lady Catherine said I had better leave 
everything to her, because I should only 
make mistakes. I dare say she was right; 
and I would much rather sit in my remote 
corner." 

" But it does not please me that you 
should. I wish my wife to be admired." 

"If you are content with me, that is all 
I care for," answered Verina gently. 

'* But I tell you I am not content with 
you when yoM let others overlook you. 
What can people think of my taste in 
choosing you, when you try and make 
people believe that you can neither speak 
nor understand ? Before Lady Catherine 
came, your manner was everj^thing I could 
wish ; the few people we did see were 
charmed with you, but now you are so shy 
and silent." 

" I cannot help being so when they all 
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laugh at everything I do or say," she 
answered, colouring, 

" Nonsense ! you should not mind being 
laughed at" 

Lady Catherine here entered the room, 
and to avoid a continuation of the con- 
versation in her presence, Verina left the 
mother and son alone together. Sir 
Arthur turned rather angrily towards Lady 
Catherine. 

"Verina tells me that you will not let 
her direct matters. I wish, if she does know 
nothing, that you would tell her what to 
do, and let her dp it." 

" Thank you !" answered Lady Catherine 
sharply. " I would rather be excused 
attempting in any way to direct Verina,. 
She is much too wilful for me. It has 
been entirely out of consideration to you 
that I have kept things going a little re- 
spectably ; but, of course, instead of re- 
ceiving any gratitude, I am to submit to 
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being considered meddling and officious. 
A grateful return, indeed, for all the trouble 
I have taken for your sake ! As if it could 
be any pleasure to me to undertake and 
arrange everjrthing !" (There was nothing 
Lady Catherine so much enjoyed.) 

'* Well, you need not get angry," replied 
her son. " Of course I am very much 
obliged to you ; still I wish you would 
t^ch Verina to do it instead.'* 

Lady Catherine was a little mollified, 
and answered more quietly : 

"To tell you the truth, Verina is so 
childish and wilful, and so ridiculously shy, 
that she really is not fit to be mistress of 
Mordaunt Hall. She will not listen to 
anything I say : and such mistakes as she 
makes ! If she did not actually send Lord 
FoUiet in to dinner with the curate's 
daughter ! I saw every one smile, and I 
myself was ready to faint at such a sight. 
And then, when afterwards I spoke to 
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Verina about it, she certainly blushed a 
good deal — she has such a trick of blushing ! 
— but she answered quite carelessly that 
she thought that they had looked very 
happy together all dinner-time. . Now you 
know, my dear Arthur, it is quite a dis- 
grace to you when Verina makes such 
childish mistakes." 

" It is very true, she ought not to be so 
thoughtless," he said, with a frown. 

Lady Catherine seated herself in a 
graceful attitude in a great arm-chair, and 
went on confidentially : 

" Oh, Arthur, if Verina was only . like 
Lady Millicent. Do not be angry, but 
really I so often wish this." Lady Cath- 
erine sighed a little. " Imagine Lady 
Millicent with her ease and decision, how 
she would take the lead everywhere ; what 
an iclat such a mistress as that would 
throw around Mordaunt Hall and every- 
thing. The whole neighbourhood would 
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be at her feet. I always thought that she 
and the position seemed made for one an- 
other. Poor Lady Millicent/' concluded 
Lady Catherine, with a sigh. 

*^V^\\ypoorf' asked Sir Arthur quickly. 

" Did you not know that she has been 
ill ? Perhaps she would not be very 
pleased at my telling you of it, for people 
do say that hearing of your marriage was 
a great shock to her, and that the shock 
brought on her illness. You know, my dear 
Arthur, you did do everything but ask her 
to marry you.'' 

Lady Catherine paused, but as her son 
made no remark she went on to recount 
the advantages which would have been 
procured by a ^ marriage with Lady 
Millicent. 

"As Lord Aston's son-in-law it would 
not have been difficult to obtain a place \n 
the Ministry; and then, too, to be con- 
nected with such an old and distinguished 
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family would in itself be, in many ways, 
an incalculable advantage. Not," she con- 
tinued proudly, " that the Mordaunts need 
look up to any family^ for few are as 
ancient and distinguished as theirs. Still, 
I always think it a sad thing when an old 
family begins to grow indifferent to form- 
ing good connections ; and, as you tell me, 
neither you nor Verina know anything of 
her father's previous life and station/' 

" No, he may be a prince for an5^hing 
we know,'' answered Sir Arthur, with a 
laugh. 

'* Not much chance of that. Doubtless 
he is an adventurer of some kind. How- 
ever," concluded Lady Catherine, with a 
slight laugh, "what could have been 
expected to weigh against an attachment 
so romantic as yours !" 

Sir Arthur, as Lady Catherine well 
knew, hated to be accused of romance, 
and he hastily turned the conversation by 
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saying, " I rode to Aston Castle the other 
day, and I thought Lady Millicent looking 
very well and happy." 

" Oh, she has a high spirit, and no 
doubt she will try and forget you. She 
is such a grand style of beauty. Do you 
not think so ?" 

" Yes," answered Sir Arthur shortly. 
He did not look quite pleased at the idea 
of being so easily forgotten. 

Lady Catherine went from him to her 
daughters. All her repressed indignation 
breaking out, she exclaimed, " So Verina 
has been complaining to Arthur of me 
as * interfering.' It is as I said, one of us 
must be defeated, and that one shall be 
Verina/' 




CHAPTER XVI. 




ENCE FORTH no pains were 
spared to alienate Sir Arthur 
from his wife. No opportuni- 
ties of placing her in a disadvantageous 
light were lost Every slight mistake was 
reported to him ; every trifling deficiency in 
her knowledge of the world's ways pointed 
out; and all this was done with a most 
consummate and perfect art, so that neither 
his pride nor his love took fire. Lady 
Catherine was too wise to attempt a 
direct influence. She knew well that 
that would only cause him to draw Verina 
closer within his protection, and to ex- 
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press towards herself a most angry indig- 
nation. 

As the weeks wore on^ some effect of 
all these efforts became apparent; and the 
fulfilment of Lady Catherine's vengeful 
prophecy seemed more and more probable. 

In Sir Arthur's character and education 
there had never been anything which could 
promise to any woman — least of all to 
Yerina — an enduring happiness.. From a 
very early age he had been a spoilt young 
baronet. Lady Catherine knowing that in 
future she would be, to a great extent, de- 
pendent on her son^ had always humoured 
him in every way, and from his earliest 
years she had allowed his will and wishes 
to be the law at Mordaunt HaJL Thus he 
had been educated to complete selfishness. 
With the strong, clear intellect,, and the cer- 
tain superiority of mind and manners which 
Sir Arthur naturally possessed, he might 
have been a distinguished, high-minded raanu 
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But this education had ruined him. All 
his good qualities were now clouded and 
deteriorated by the selfishness> the caprice, 
and the arbitrariness which were become 
his second nature. And passionate lover 
as was Sir Arthur of field sports, racing, 
and other such amusements which do not 
tend to elevate the mind, and of all excite- 
ments, political or social, there was little 
really suitable to him in the gentle, refined 
Verina, with her meditative temper and 
quick discernment. It was of coarser 
mould, with little resemblance to the ideal 
Arthur Verina loved. Nor did he possess 
any strong principles to keep him true to 
her, or a straightforward sense of right that 
would make him resist any discontented 
thoughts regarding her. Her only safe- 
guard was^ his love. If that should fail her 
there was nothing else. And now, he not 
only gave heed to Lady Catherine s insinu- 
ations, but when he saw Verina neglected 
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and cast into the shade by the greater 
assurance and brilliancy of others, he began, 
as Lady Catherine had predicted he would, 
to doubt whether she was really so lovely 
and fascinating as he had once believed. 
Compared to his brilliant lady guests, with 
their accomplishments, their confidence, 
and lively, reckless talk, Verina, in Sir 
Arthur s eyes, did grow sadly wanting in 
such things. He began to wish that she 
was more like them, that she would talk in 
a more daring fashion, instead of in her 
quiet way, which in its thoughtfulness now 
seemed dreamy to him; that she would 
iaugh more loudly, instead of in that low, 
sweet tone of hers. He grew to wish that 
his wife would condescend to gossip about 
her neighbours, and could tell malicious 
anecdotes with as brilliant a sarcasm as 
Lady Constance or Miss St. George, and 
he wished too that she would talk politics 
as they did, though he had not patience 
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to answer any of her questions on this, to 
her, abstruse science. 

In short, Verina was, as she had said, in 
much the same position as the swan in 
Andersen's story ! 

Not that Sir Arthur could, all at once, 
grow quite indifferent to his gentle wife. 
There were yet times when the magic of 
her voice and winning ways made him 
again the adoring lover of Rudisheim. 
Still the poison of Lady Catherine's words 
and deeds was surely, though slowly, taking 
effect These times grew fewer and farther 
between. 

Verina, poor child, could not tell why she 
now often felt so sad and homesick. That 
she felt so because Sir Arthur was changed 
to her, she never imagined, for in her loving 
loyalty she could only believe herself in 
fault 

Things were in this state when one after- 

voL. I. 14 
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noon a Mrs. St. George approached Verina 
and asked : 

" Did you not say that you were not 
going to join any of the walking or driving 
parties, but should stay at home this after- 
noon ?" 

" Yes, I did say so," answered Verina, 
surprised at the question. 

" Ah, then I will not go either. I want 
a little talk with you/' 

" With me ?" said Verina, still more 
surprised ; it was not ofteo that any of the 
guests volunteered to stay at home with 
her. "Well then, let us go into the 
boudoir," she continued with her bright 
smile. ^* We shall be very comfortable 
there, this misty day." 

Mrs. St. George was an elderly, kind- 
hearted woman, who, in spite of all Lady 
Catherine's insinuations, had always felt a 
great interest in the young, inexperienced 
Jvady Mordaunt. She plainly saw that Ve- 
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rinawas now in a trying position. This it was 
that had led her to seek Verina's confidence. 

When they were quietly settled in the 
boudoir, Mrs. St. George began : " You 
do not often go to Aston Castle, do you ?" 

" No/' answered Verina, unsuspecting. 

" Sir Arthur does, though, I believe T 

" Yes, I think he does. It is such a 
beautiful ride ' all the way there, that it is 
quite a pleasure to him to go to Aston." 

"And have you never any inclination 
to go with him T Mrs. St George spoke 
in a most pointed tone, but Verina only 
answered lightly, that she cared very little 
for visiting, and that the Astons were still 
quite strangers to her. 

Mrs. St. George paused for a moment, 
and then went on with some hesitation. " I 
wish much to tell you something which is 
important* to you to know. You are so 
young, so innocent of all things. I think 
how I should feel if you were my own 

14- -2 
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daughter, and I cannot bear to look on any 
longer at what is passing without warning 
you, but then I do not wish to vex or offend 
you. Will you give permission to one who 
feels a warm interest in you to speak to 
you as if you were really her daughter ?" 

Verina looked up in some apprehension. 
*' Indeed, I shall be most grateful to you, 
if you will do so," she said. • 

*'Then, dear Lady Mordaunt, let me 
advise you to accompany Sir Arthur when 
he goes to Aston Castle. As, perhaps, 
you know. Lord Aston's daughter. Lady 
Millicent, was the object of Sir Arthur's 
most pointed attentions, even up to the 
moment when he last went abroad. She 
must have felt as certain as did every one 
else that he wished to make her his wife, 
so desperately enamoured of her did Sir 
Arthur appear. I believe too. that she 
fully returned his affection. Under these 
circumstances it grieves me now to hear of 
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him as so constantly at Aston Castle with- 
out you/' 

It was as though a mine had been sprung 
beneath Verina's feet, whilst she believed 
herself walking on fiVm ground. She grew 
so pale that Mrs. St. George hastened to 
assure her that she had no grounds for 
supposing Sir Arthur felt now any linger- 
ing attachment to his former love; that 

she only meant that if thrown much in 
each other's company, this their attach- 
ment might revive; she did not in the 
least mean that it had already done so. 

" I only wished to warn you," said Mrs. 
St. George, "that it would be as well if 
you did your best to keep them apart, for 
I understand it to be decided by the Miss 
Mordaunts that Lady Millicent must be 
invited here to share in the approaching 
theatricals. I think that it will be much 
better for all parties if this decision is not 
carried out" 
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Mrs. St George continued : " Sir Arthur 
has always had such a character for caprice,, 
that I feel more anxious about him than I 
should perhaps about another. His posi- 
tion has been such a trying one/' she 
added apologetically, but was going on to 
narrate instances of this caprice. Verina 
interrupted her. 

" Please do not tell me anything more 
about him," she said. She spoke quite 
gently, though the deep colour had risen 
to her face. She continued : " It was very 
kind of you to care to warn me, but it is 

all so new to me that " Verina stopped 

abruptly, for her voice suddenly faltered. 

" Dear Lady Mordaunt," said Mrs. St 
George, much concerned, " there is nothing 
really to vex you in all this. I only spoke 
of future possibilities. I assure you that I 

know nothing now beyond what I have 
told you.'' 

Her assurances cheered Verina; but to 
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know that Sir Arthur had ever loved any 
one besides herself, remained a pang to 
her. 

Mrs. St. George might have congratu ' 
lated herself on the opportuneness of her 
kindly meant, though not very wise, con- 
duct, for that same afteraoon Sir Arthur 
sought his wife, and seating himself in a 
luxurious chair beside her boudoir fire, he 
began : 

"The momentous question is settled at 
last. Every one declares Lady Millicent 
. Aston, and nobody but Lady Millicent 
Aston, must take the part of 'Juliet.' 
Fortunately she has an old aunt here 
already, who will do for a chaperon. So 
Lina, just sit down and write a most press- 
ing invitation, for we really must have her. 
Without her 'Romeo and Juliet' will be 
an utter failure/' 

Verina was silent for a moment, then she 
said : 
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" I would rather not invite Lady Milli- 
cent here/' 

" Not 1" he exclaimed, turning quickly 
round. "Why, what objection can you 
have ? You have never even seen Lady 
Millicent." 

Verina blushed deeply, but volunteered 
no explanation. 

" I see !" he continued with a half smile. 
" You have been listening to idle gossip 
about me and Lady Millicent — is it not 

so r 

" Arthur, do not laugh at me," pleaded 
Verina, hiding her face in her hands, so 
painfully conscious was she of her burning 
blushes. "But, indeed I could not bear her 
to come here, and Mrs. St. George said it 
was so much better not" 

" Oh, she was your informant, was she ? 
and what else did she, in her wisdom, 
say r 

Verina rather hesitated to repeat what 
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she had said ; but Sir Arthur insisted on 
hearing all. When Verina had told him 
what had passed, he did not attempt to deny 
that Lady Millicent had been his old love. 
He only exclaimed indignantly against 
Mrs. St. George for her "meddling pro- 
pensities/* and declared that if he chose he 
would see Lady Millicent alone every day 
of his life, " in spite of all the old ladies in 
Berkshire.'' 

" Don't be absurd, Lina," he added, 
" but just make haste or you will be late for 
the post" 

" Invite Lady Millicent here I can- 
not, and I will not," said Verina des- 
perately. 

Sir Arthur turned round again in utter 
astonishment He was almost too aston- 
ished to be angry. 

" My dear Verina," he said, " that is a 
most extraordinary remark of yours ; pray 
do not go on with this useless folly, for you 
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are losing time, and the note must go by 
this post" 

Verina did not dispute the necessity of 
its doing so, but she made na preparations 
to obey him. 

Sir Arthur glanced at her, and said : 
" Very well, you can take a few minutes' 
consideration if you like, but as the note 
must be written, you might as well do it at 



once/' 



So saying, he threw himself back in his 
arm-chair, and looked prepared to await 
the result of her consideration. 

Verina's spirit rose at his peremptory 
tone. It was not, however, long before it 
struck her that she had not been very wise 
in refusing, for if she did not write Lady 
Catherine would. Besides she knew well, 
that whatever Sir Arthur insisted on, had 
to be done in the end. At length, there- 
fore, she rather petulantly seized a pen, and 
wrote the required note of invitation. 
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" Let me see/^ said Sir Arthur, when it 
was finished. 

Verina handed it to him with some 
reluctance. When he had read it, he 
threw it into the fire. 

" That will not do," he said, " it is not 
half pressing enough.'' 

" I will not say I wish her to come, for 
I do not," said Verina, with glowing cheeks 
and eyes that shone black in their intensity 
of indignant feeling. 

" Then you can write that * Sir Arthur 
hopes Lady Millicent will come/ " he said 
provokingly. 

" I will not do anything of the kind," 
cried Verina, more indignantly than 
before. 

" Take care, Verina ; I always have the 
strongest desire to make people do what 

they tell me they will not J* 

,1 

The whole scene, preceded as it was 
by Mrs. St. George's startling communica- 
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tion, had moved Verina much, and now 
the harsh tone in which Sir Arthur spoke 
seemed to put a climax to her emotion. 
She burst into tears. They were the first 
he had ever made her shed. . 

" That dreadful Lady Millicent !" she ex- 
claimed. 

At the words Sir Arthur rose, with a face 
of anger such as Verina had never yet seen. 

" What on earth are you crying about ?" 
he exclaimed. " I will have no more of 
this childish nonsense. Do you hear ?" he 
continued fiercely, as Verina in vain tried 
to control her low hysterical sobs. 

The pale look of terror the poor child 
turned on him softened him a little. Still 
it was with no gentle hand that he forced 
.her to draw nearer to the writing-table, 
and placed paper before her and thrust a 
pen into her slight fingers. 

" Now write what I tell you," he said. 

Dreading to increase his anger, Verina 
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obeyed him without further remonstrance, 
save that once or twice she had to stop to 
brush away the tears which blinded her. 
She did even this timidly and hurriedly, 
for, unaccustomed as she was to any vio- 
lence of manner, she felt at that moment 
thoroughly afraid of her husband, and the 
harshness with which he had checked her 
tears. 

When the note was finished there was a 
little silence. Verina did not raise her 
eyes from the gold chain which she was 
twisting backwards and forwards over her 
hand. Her sweet face was still flushed 
and clouded with mingling and contra- 
dictory emotions. Resentment at having 
been forced to do what she disliked, 
deeply wounded feelings, and the dread of 
further exciting her husband's displeasure, 
all combining to agitate her. 

At length Sir Arthur said with some 
asperity, "You are altered of late, Verina." 
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"No, it is not / who am altered," Verina 
answered quickly and bitterly. " It is only 
that now you often seem to look at me 

with different eyes." 

" Ah, well," he said, rising ; " I do not 
wish for a regular 'matrimonial dispute/ so 
adieu." 





CHAPTER XVIL 

ADY MILLICENT came. She 
was several years older than 
Verina, and of a stately, Spanish- 
like beauty, with brilliant colouring, and 
coils of jet black hair wound round her 
stately head. A very woman of the world 
was the beautiful Lady Millicent, self- 
reliant and decided, with the perfect ease — 
not of unconsciousness, but of power — of 
the power that is born of rank and beauty, 
and a perfect knowledge of the omnipotent 
world of fashionable society. In that world 
Lady Millicent Aston reigned supreme, and 
received and expected the homage of all. 
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Between her and Lady Catherine a real 
cordiality had always existed. They pos- 
sessed too much in common not to like 
each other. She had, too, been as willing 
to become Lady Catherine's daughter-in- 
law as Lady Catherine was anxious that 
she should do so; and during the period 
of Sir Arthur's devotion, Lady Millicent 
had been extremely civil to the mother, in 
the hopes of thereby strengthening her 
.influence over the son. Therefore the 
flattered Lady Catherine had always con- 
tinued to do everything in her power to 
encourage her son's attachment to the beau- 
tiful Lady Millicent. 

The grand f^te day had arrived. The 
actors were in a state of great glee and 
excitement The neighbouring families 
had been invited. With them and the 
large party staying in the house the theatre 
was as full as it could well be. Its scenery 
and decorations were not to be surpassed. 
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«■ 
TKe «{)lay began, Sir Arthur acting the 

part of Romeo. There was a passion only 
too real in his voice and countenance ; 
but this passion merely excited the utmost 
admiration as the perfection of acting. 
Juliet's beautiful, glowing face fully re- 
sponded to Romeo's impassioned looks. 

" How well they act !" said Lord FolHet, 
admiringly. 

" They know their part well, I suspect," 
said a sarcastic voice. " It is not the first 
time Sir Arthur and Lady MiUicent have 
acted the part of lovers, nor do I think it 
will be th6 last I wonder," continued the 
same voice, " I wonder what could have 
induced him, in* the very midst of his 
devotion to her, to rush off to Germany, 
and marry Lady Mordaunt Certainly he 
was always the most faithless of men : 

"One foot on sea, and one on land, 
To one thing constant never.". 

Now he is evidently inclined to return 

VOL. I, 15 
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to his old love. I suppose Lady- Mor- 
daunt is too young and innocent tp care — 
fortunate for her, is all I say !'' 

He had not noticed with what pale looks 
and deep blue eyes, fixed and larger for 
their bewildered grief, Lady Mordaunt had 
watched the scene. Oh, those tender looks 
and tones, she knew well that they were 
not assumed ! They had been her cherished 
privilege, too recently for her to be so 
deceived. Terrible is it when first there 
breaks on a young, trusting, loving heart, 
the knowledge of the faithlessness of him 
for the faith in whose truth that loving 
heart would so readily have died ! Terrible 
was it to Verina. And as she looked on 
thus, there came over her a dim, aching 
conviction that it was not, as she had 
flattered herself, only for a time, that the 
happy past was lost, but that that happy 
past would never be renewed. This fore- 
boding of a dreary and loveless future 
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oppressed her with a sudden desperate 
despair. At length she could bear her 
thoughts no longer. Unobserved, she rose 
and left the theatre ; unobserved at least 
by all but Lady Catherine. 

In the first ante-room where there was 
quiet and solitude, Verina threw herself 
into a seat, and leant her forehead upon 
her hands, feeling too utterly forlorn and 
wretched for tears. Her attitude and the 
expression of her face was that of the 
deepest dejection. Even " trifles light as 
air are to the jealous confirmation strong," 
and they were not '* trifles light as air," the 
recollections that, as she looked back at 
the last few months, seemed so fully to 
justify the dull aching at her heart. Sir 
Arthur's gradual indifference to her society, 
the frequent impatience of his manner of 
late, all of which she had set aside and 
forced herself to regard as temporary evils ; 
the bantering insinuations of his sisters 
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when Lady Millicent's name was men- 
tioned ; Mrs. St. George's earnest warning, 
alas ! had not all this been long pointing 
to the bitter truth so unintentionally put 

into words for her by Mr. Elliot, that Sir 
Arthur's fickle love was Lady Millicent's 
possession now, not his wife's ? 

" What a strange freak, to rush away in 
the midst of this exquisite scene !" said 
Lady Catherine's harsh voice. 

Verina looked up, and beheld beside her 
the tall, magnificent figure of her mother- 
in-law. She was standing there regarding 
her with that air of sarcastic condescension 
which always provoked Verina's indigna- 
tion. How long she had been standing 
there Verina did not know, and she coloirred 
at the thought of having been long watched 
by those sarcastic eyes. 

" Why, really, Verina," Lady Catherine 
continued, " what can people think but that 
you are jealous, and do not like to see 
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Arthur make love to Lady Millicent even 
in a play ! absurd ! How you colour ! I 
declare I begin to think that that was 
really the reason why you rushed away, 
looking like a tragedy-queen yourself." 

Lady Catherine laughed sarcastically. 

*' It is nothing to me what you or any 
one else may think/' said Verina, colouring 
still more deeply. 

*' Spoken with your wonted politeness. 
Do young ladies really never learn the 
common civilities of life in that out-of-the- 
way place from which you come ?" 

** I do wish you would go away !" cried 
Verina passionately. She was too wretched 
to be patient, and Lady Catherine's cold, 
derisive manner was provoking enough. 

For a moment Lady Catherine stood 
aghast Then drawing herself up to her 
most stately height, she answered in a tone 
of indignant hauteur, " I will not conde- 
scend to notice your childish ill temper, 
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further than to warn you that you will find 
that no one at Mordaunt Hall will long 
tolerate your airs; and, for your unfortu- 
nate husband's sake, to remind you, that if 
you do not at once return, your conduct 
will create a perfect scandal. Do you wish 
this, or will you return with me ?'* 

** No, I will not go back," was Verina's 
low determined answer. 

Lady Catherine smiled contemptuously 
and departed. 

The scene was now over. The actors 
were dispersed about the "green-room," 
receiving, amidst a good deal of laughter 
and merriment, congratulations and praises 
on their performances. 

Lady Catherine made her way through 
them, seeking her son. When she had 
found him she drew him aside and said, 
*' I wish you would go to Verina." 

'* Why, what is the matter ?" he asked. 

** I am sure I cannot say. I only know 
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that she rushed away just a§ you were, 
saying, 

*' * My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued wanting of thy love/ 

and it looked so odd ; just as if she was 
absurd enough to be jealous. Every one 
must have remarked it. If she would come 
back it would not so much signify, but 
she declares she will not It looks so odd." 

" Nonsense," said Sir Arthur, colouring. 
" Verina cannot be so foolish." 

Lady Catherine shrugged her shoulders 
expressively. 

" Ah well, I may be mistaken, I never, 
you know, pretend to understand your 
wife's whims; but pray go and see for 
yourself what it all m^ans." 

At her words Sir Arthur's conscienee 
had begun a little, a very little, to reproach 
him for the intoxication of the last hours. 
He now hastily sought his wife. 

Verina knew his step, but she did not 
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look up. The certainty of her great sor- 
row was too heavy upon her. All seemed 
so dark and hopeless. Even as a flash of 
lightning will make' the darkest night 
transparent as noonday ; so occasionally 
one of those strange intuitive sudden in- 
stincts flash the future before one with the 
unfailing accuracy of a prophetic vision. 

" A palpable notice warneth of an instant danger, 
For the soul hath its feelers and cobwebs playing 

on the wind, 
That catch events in their approach with sure and 

apt presentiment" 

So was it now with Verina, and heart- 
sick, she would willingly have hidden from 
her husband. Even the sound of his 
voice brought her no gladness. 

" Why, Lina," he said kindly, " what has 
vexed you ? Lady Catherine does not say 
things pleasantly, but she was really right 
in telling you you ought not to run away 
from us like this ; still I will not let them 
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tease you. Speak, Lina ; why don't you 
speak ?" he added, and half-playfuUy, half- 
tenderly he tried to raise her averted face, 
and to draw her to him. 

Verina resisted him and shrank wilfully 
away, though longing to throw herself into 
his arms ; for all doubt, all grief were be- 
ginning already to vanish before the old 
habit of trusting love, reawakened by Sir 
Arthur's kindness of manner — mere care- 
less kindness as it was. In the wish to be 
petted into forgiveness, as he used when 
they were lovers at Rudisheim, she showed a 
resentment greater than she now really felt. 
Shrinking from him, she only answered : 

"No, go away ; go back to your dear 
Lady Millicent." 

She fancied he would have smiled, and 
taken her in his arms whether she would 
or no, and have caressed away her fears. 
I nstead he drew haughtily back with a dark 
look of sudden anger. 
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" So my mother was right/' he said. " I 
could not believe you capable of such con- 
temptible folly. Yes, I will do as you 
advise — I will leave you for Lady Milli- 
cent ; and most agreeable will be the 
change to the company of a rational 
woman from that, of a passionate, unreason- 
able child." 

Verina had raised herself from her lan- 
guid attitude, and turned her pale face 
toward him. 

" Oh, Arthur, Arthur !" she exclaimed, 
top deeply hurt by his unjust unkindness 
to say more in her defence. 

Without noticing her interruption he 
went on : 

" But before I go, I tell you, once for 
all, that 1 will not submit to be tormented 
with your ridiculous jealousy, nor allow you 
so to insult Lady Millicent. I will not be 
the slave of any woman's whims — least of all 
of my wife's — who is fool enough to expect . 
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me never to look at or speak to any one 
but herself." 

How much he was in the wrong, Sir 
Arthur knew too well, to be able to speak 
with temper. 

" Indeed, indeed, I am not so unreason- 
able. Only tell me — I must say it — that 
you don't love Lady Millicent ; only say so 
just once, and nothing would ever trouble 
me again. ^' 

Verina looked and spake with passionate 
eagerness, as though her very life hung on 
his reply. 

A slight conscious colour rose to Sir 
Arthur s face ; but he only said, passing 
over her eager question : 

" I remember now that this is not the 
first time you have treated me to this sort 
of scene. I beg it may be the last, for 
your sake as well as my own ; for there 
is such a thing as provoking me beyond 
my patience." 
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" Oh, why will you not answer me ?" 
persisted Verina, too eager to shrink even 
before his displeasure. '' What reason can 
there be for your silence, except that — that 
which every one declares to be true — is 
true ? Arthur, I entreat you to say that it 
is not" 

Sir Arthur took refuge in the unreason- 
ableness of anger : 

" Don't be so absurd, I will not answer 
any such senseless questions." 

" Oh, why do you refuse to satisfy me, 
when the slightest word would do it !'* 

** Verina, I warn you that suspicions 
fulfil themselves. If I do cease to love 
you it will be your own fault — and so 
adieu." . 

Verina sprang up and stood in his way, 
with flushed cheeks, and a face of such 
agony as might have touched any one. 
His love was all the world to her. For it 
she had forsaken her country, her home, 
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her father, to live in this foreign, friendless 
land. It was to her a matter of life and 
death, whether this love was fading from 
her and passing to another. 

"Arthur, have pity on me. Do not 
break my heart. • I cannot bear this terrible 
doubt which you will not relieve." 

" I have told you before," he exclaimed, 
*' that I will not reply to such absurd 
questions, and with that answer I advise 
you to be content, for you will get no 
other. And as to your heart breaking, do 
not be alarmed ; hearts are not made of 
such very fragile materials." 

His light, sarcastic laugh jarred painfully 
on her earnest mood. 

Sir Arthur continued : 

" I am now going to follow your advice, 
and return to my * dear^ Lady Millicent, so 
be so good as to let me pass ; and for 
mercy's sake do not again thus try to drive 
me distracted — at least, pray keep this 
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little pet tragedy of yours for private acting 
only/' 

So saying he left her, and went hastily 
to the "green-room." His young wife's 
distress had no power to move him even 
to attempt the slightest restraint over his 
selfish caprice. He had been educated to 
make entire selfishness and an utter disre- 
gard for the feelings of others, his rules of 
life, and he adhered to these rules with 
a constancy unusual in him. Therefore he 
now only felt provoked with Verina, 
because she troubled him, and he deter- 
minedly shut his eyes to the fact that the 
consequences of yielding to his present in- 
fatuation were not likely to be convenient 
or agreeable even to himself. Constancy 
to a wife he had never considered her 
right He considered it a favour; for 
which if it was bestowed on her she ought 
to be grateful. 

He had always admired Lady Millicent 
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extremely ; and it was perfectly true that 
before he went abroad he had almost de- 
termined to ask her to become his wife. 
Verina's grace, and beauty, and originality 
had made him change his mind. Now the 
novelty of all this — its greatest attraction in 
his eyes — had of course worn off, and the 
dissatisfaction with her, so carefully instilled 
into him of late, had therefore prepared 
him to yield to any fresh attraction. 

The cold, resentful reserve Lady Milli- 
cent had maintained when ne^t they met, 
had piqued him to wish to regain her 
favour. It provoked him to find himself 
now excluded from her intimacy, and 
others admitted to pay to the beautiful, 
witty, brilliant Lady Millicent the homage 
which it was once his especial privilege to 
offer. 

And this day's experience had revealed 
to both that in truth their mutual feelings 
were now little changed from what they 
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used to be. Through all their brilliant 
acting, Sir Arthur had been unhesitatingly 
giving himself up to the flattering intoxica- 
tion of the discovery ; whilst Lady Milli- 
cent's heart had been beating high with a 
triumph which had in it some malice. She 
really cared more for Sir Arthur Mordaunt 
than for any other. His marriage had 
been a sharp disappointment to her. Thus 
it was very pleasant to her as well as to 
Sir Arthur, to throw aside their long 
restraint and resume their old friendly 
terms. They found it very easy to do 
so. 

During Sir Arthur s absence from the 
theatre Lady Millicent had been resting 
against a pillar, in an attitude, whose ap- 
parently careless grace was intended to 
attract the admiration of all. 

As she had stood thus she had thought 
to her herself: *' Lady Mordaunt does not 
look strong — who knows! Perhaps, after 
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all, It will be worth while to wait for 
Arthur." 

And now, as he returned to the " green- 
room," she gratified him by immediately 
claiming him in her old, gracefully impe- 
rious way. 

" So, Romeo," she said, " what a time 
you have deserted poor Juliet — she who is 
so soon to die for you I oh, the ingratitude ^ 
of man !" 

He came and stood beside her. 

" Do not call me Romeo, the name per- 
haps suits me too well for jesting." 

" What can you mean ?" she said. ^' Ah, 
I suppose you are comparing the feud of 
the Harringtons and Mordaunts with that 
of the Capulets and Montagues." 

As she spoke she looked up at him with 
an assumed expression of ignorance. She 
knew perfectly well what he meant, and 
there was a triumphant glitter in her fine 
eyes which told Sir Arthur that a deeply 

VOL. I. 16 
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tender glance would be explanation suffi- 
cient 

" It is not Italian feuds only that sepa- 
rate people," he went on. 

" No/' she answered quickly, and with a 
sudden fierce energy; ^^ forgetfulness and 
fickleness are far more common causes,'' 
and to make her words still more pointed, 
she fixed on him, as she spoke, her flashing 
eyes. 

Carried away by the feeling of the 
moment, Sir Arthur answered eagerly : 

"And could no repentance, however 
deep, no awakening to his folly, however 
bitter, avail to win your forgiveness for a 
man who had been thus inconstant ? An- 
swer me. Lady Millicent, I entreat you ; 
for," added he, in a low, tender tone, " you 
know that my happiness depends on your 
reply." 

Lady Millicent answered carelessly : 

" To please this strange whim of yours, 
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I will for a moment suppose myself in a 
situation which could render a decision in 
such a case necessary. My answer is — 
that though forgiveness could hardly be 
granted at once, it might be won in time. 
Are you satisfied, Sir Arthur ?" she con- 
tinued, forsaking her careless tone, and 
fixing on him once more a most meaning 
look, 

A few minutes later the distressed 
manager was rushing in and out among the 
actors. " Where is Romeo ? where can 
he be ?" cried the agitated manager. 
"The worthy friar has just whispered to 
me, as he passed, that to cover Romeo's 
absence he has had to improvise ever so 
much Shakespeare, and has no ideas left ; 
so find Romeo I must ! — what on earth can 
he be about ?" 

"Behold him composing a second bal- 
cony scene!" said the sarcastic voice — 

16 — 2 
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"there, beside his Juliet — faithfulest of 
lovers !" 



Verina, meanwhile, had for a moment re- 
mained standing motionlessly in stupefied 
grief on the spot where her husband had 
left her. Could this, she asked herself, be 
her tender lover-husband, this man who 
so coldly ridiculed her deep distress ? Alas, 
then, what had so changed him ? 

Such scenes ere long became unhappily 
of frequent occurrence ; for that his fickle 
love was passing from her to another, was 
only too true ; and she, by the very vehe- 
mence of her grief, did but widen the breach 
between them. She was, as Lady Cath- 
erine had said, " too utterly inexperienced 
to know how to win him back." She could 
only weep and entreat him not to forsake 
her, and this did but further alienatQ him. 



CHAPTER XVIir. 




H E week of theatricals was over ; 
but Lady Millicent Aston did not 
depart Her high spirits, her 
wit, and her accomplishments were so 
agreeable an addition to the party, that all 
declared she must not leave. Willingly 
did Lady Millicent accede to the general 
request 

A universal homage and admiration 
threw around their object a wonderftflly 
attractive halo. Sir Arthur was not a man 
to be insensible to its influence. It was his 
nature to worship the rising star, and to 
covet exclusive possession of anything 
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others desired. Daily, therefore, did he 
become the more enamoured of his beau- 
tiful guest ; and as a consequence of this, 
daily did Verina see less and less of her 
husband. She missed him gready. 

One afternoon as he was hurrying out of 
the room, she said entreatingly, " Will you 
not walk with me to-day ? it is so long since 
we have walked together/* 

" I do not know if I can ; it will depend 
on the plans of others," was the careless 
answer. " But I will come back," he added, 
" and tell you whether I can do so or not — 
just wait here a moment*' 

Not a moment only, but almost an hour 
passed, and still he did not return, 

Verina grew resdess and unhappy ; she 
scarcely knew why. But still she waited, 
whispering to herself again and again, " I 
am sure he will not forget me, I am sure he 
will not." She would not listen to any 
misgivings. 
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At length the sound of horses' feet 
attracted her to the window. There, be- 
fore the hall door, stood Sir Arthur's 
powerful chestnut, Lady Millicent's Zara, 
and several other horses. Evidently there 
was to be a large riding-party, and no one 
had sought Verina to ask her to accom- 
pany them — no one, npt even her own 
Arthur had thought of her ! Verina's im- 
pulse was to enter the great hall. Ladies 
in riding-dresses were descending the 
staircase : others stood on the steps, or 
were already mounting with the polite 
slssistance of the various gentlemen. Sir 
Arthur also was in the hall. He passed 
Verina without a word or a smile. He 
saw her indeed, but it was with unseeing 
eyes, for he was absorbed in wondering 
where Lady Millicent had left the riding- 
whip she had asked him to seek. 

Verina passed out on to the terrace, and 
in silence looked on at the animated scene. 
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She had always a peculiarly graceful bear- 
ing, and now there was a flush on her 
cheek, a feverish redness in her beautiful 
lips, that made her look very lovely ; but 
no one noticed her, not even her own 
Arthur. 

It was an afternoon late in the autumn. 
The yellow leaves floated and curled in the 
breeze ; and in the air there was the keen, 
frosty exhilaration peculiar to autumn ; an 
additional animation was lent by it to Lady 
Millicent's handsome countenance, as this 
yellow leaf-laden frosty breeze waved back 
her raven curls, and made her horse curvet 
beneath her, impatient to be off". Her 
splendid beauty as she sat thus lightly rein- 
ing in her frisky Zara, looked very unlike 
Verina's fragile loveliness, and was by far 
the most attractive for a coarser taste. 

Sir Arthur came out and arranged her 
bridles and handed her her whip ; and as 
he did so, he whispered something that 
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made her laugh, that bright quick laugh of 
a most complete and friendly understand- 
ing. He then hurried back into the hall. 
As he passed Verina, she exclaimed : 

•' Then you will not walk with me ?" 

" With you ?" he answered wonderingly. 
*' Ah, I forgot you quite — no — I am going 
to ride," and without another word he 
hurried away. 

Still, there on the terrace stood Verina, 
watching them ride off, catching the sound 
of light words and of laughter ; listening 
and seeing all — ^a chill cold pain creeping 
round her heart the while. 

Then slowly she returned to the library, 
and leaning her head on the cushions of a 
sofa, she burst into tears, murmuring 
through her sobs in broken words : 

" It is so cruel — so very cruel — why does 
not Arthur want me as he used ?" 

Worn out at length, she fell asleep. 
Hour after hour had thus passed, and when, 
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on returning from his ride, Sir Arthur 
entered the room to seek for a book, he 
found it shrouded in darkness. The only 
light was from the candle he carried, and 
when at length lie observed Verina, he was 
a little startled. He came and stood be- 
side her. So gentle, so delicately lovely 
did she look, the long black lashes sweep- 
ing the pale cheek ; the fair hair lying in 

ft 

dainty outline on the broad white brow, 
which was smooth and blue- veined as any 
child's; that as he thus stood regarding 
her, there came to him a touch of his old 
tenderness for her. His ride with Lady 
Millicent had been so pleasant that he was 
in great spirits and ready to be pleased with 
anything — even with Verina 1 

Verina suddenly awoke. She did not at 
once remember what had passed, but seeing 
her husband standing beside her, with a 
little cry of gladness she raised her soft 
eyes to his face. There was a smile of 
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such beaming love in those eyes, that obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, Sir Arthur knelt 
down beside her, and took her in his 
arms, letting her rest her head upon his 
shoulder : 

" What, here alone in the dark and 
asleep !" he said cheerfully. 

Verina did not answer for a moment, 
then she whispered : 

** Oh, Arthur, tell me that you do not 
care for Lady Millicent" 

The fatal words broke the momentary 
spell. He rose up in great anger. 

" Your absurd jealousy again T' he ex- 
claimed. " Am I always to be tormented 
with it ? Am I never to have any peace ?" 

He would have left the room. 

" Come back," she cried in great dis- 
tress, and holding out her little hands im- 
ploringly, " oh, come back to me, and I 
will not say anything you do not like. You 
do »ot know how I love you.'* 
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Her agitation was very evident, but Sir 
Arthur only waited to say coldly : 

" I wish you would not be so senti- 
mental ; do learn to be rational," and then 
he left her. 

" Learn to be rational," whispered Verina 
to herself through her tears, ** that is what 
they all say, and as far as I can understand, 
* be rational ' means * be heartless.' " 

Though Sir Arthur continued thus to 
treat as an absurd fancy Verina's conviction 
of his growing indifference to herself, and 
devotion to Lady Millicent ; still, scarcely 
did a day now pass without some event 
which fully justified Verina's distress. 

One day the wife of a tenant came to 
entreat Verina to intercede for her with 
her landlord. Once he would have granted 
any request of Verina's. Now, however, 
times were altered. He refused the in- 
dulgence the woman asked. 

Still Verina persisted : " For my sake 
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let her go home happy," she entreated in 
her gentle, winning voice; with a little 
smile too, as if that " for my sake " must 
conquer as it used. Now the only answer 
was a positive refusal. Verina sighed — 
the sigh had more than one source, and 
turned away. 

" The enemy's standards are wavering ! 
soon they will be in full retreat!" Lydia 
whispered with triumph to her sister, as 
Verina left the room. "When first we 
came, Arthur would have thrown all the 
rents into the fire if she had asked him ; 
don't you remember the follies he used to 
commit ? Now he refuses this slight re- 
quest Hurrah! victory! I always did 
admire the thoroughness of our worthy 
brother's caprice. If he does turn round, 
he does turn round with a vengeance; that 
nobody can deny. Before long he will 
quite dislike her. Truly he is an admir- 
able man. The fact is, that Don Quixote 
hath found him a new ladie." 
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Amelia laughed. 

" I don't think Verina can turn us out 
of the house now, eh, Lydia ?" Then they 
both laughed again. The destruction of 
Verina's happiness was an excellent joke 
to the two sisters. 

The poor woman looked up with a 
face of great anxiety when she heard 
Verina's step ; and the tears came fast 
when Verina broke to her Sir Arthur's 
refusal. The greatness or the littleness 
of her trial, Verina could not at all esti- 
mate. She knew nothing about such 
matters, but it seemed to her very terrible 
to see any one cry so bitterly ; and without 
a thought of condescension, like a gentle 
girl as she was, Verina took the hard hand 
tenderly in her own little white ones, whilst 
great, pitiful tears rose to her dark eyes. 
Then she sat down beside her, and said 
words of comfort, just as if they were 
equals, little thinking how inexpressibly 
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shocked her husband and mother-in-law 
would have been at such a sight 

" I do not wish to grieve you, my dear 
lady," said the poor woman gratefully. 
But I do not know what is to become 
of us." 

" Perhaps some one else — " said Verina, 
and then she stopped, feeling that she 
could not utter the words that arose to 
her lips ; but no— -still less could she allow 
her own feelings to stand in the way of 
the poor woman's relief. So she went 
on, though as she spoke the colour came 
in a crimson tide to her face. 

"If you were to ask to see Lady Milli- 
cent Aston, she could help you," she 
said. 

The words were spoken low and tremu- 
lously, and it was well for Verina that the 
twilight hid the emotion her face be- 
trayed. 

The poor woman, who was thinking 
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only of her own trouble, caught at the 
• hope^ eagerly and unquestioningly. She 
did see Lady Millicent and did go home 
happy ; for Sir Arthur granted at once, at 
Lady Millicent's request, the favour which 
he had refused to his wife. 

Before she went home, she sought Lady 
Mordaunt, and thanked her for " her great 
kindness ;" and told her through tears, that 
were tears of happiness now, how successful 
her suggestion had been. 

Verina's cheek grew a little paler, and 
her brow contracted as though with sudden 
pain ; but it was with all her wonted sweet- 
ness of manner that she expressed her 
pleasure at the poor woman's relief. 




CHAPTER XIX. 




[FTER weeks of dissipation, its 
former quiet was settling down 
again on Mordaunt Hall. 
Gradually the various guests took their 
departure. Lady Millicent was the last 
who lingered. Lydia had suddenly formed 
a great friendship with her, and would not 
hear of her friend's leaving. Lady Milli- 
cent did not regret this. Nor did Sir 
Arthur. But, at length, a note arrived 
from Lady Aston, saying that Lord Aston's 
health, which had long been failing, would 
oblige them to leave England shortly ; and 
that therefore. Lady Millicent must at once 
VOL. I. 17 
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return home. That morning Sir Arthur 
and Lady Millicent spent alone together 
in the garden. What Sir Arthur then said 
to Lady Millicent it was little likely any 
one else would ever know. Certainly 
Verina would not. 

In the afternoon of the same day. Lady 
Millicent left Mordaunt Hall. 

As Verina dressed for dinner she said 
softly to herself, " Now we shall be happy 
together again.'' She went downstairs 
feeling unusually cheerful, and with an un- 
usually rosy colour in her delicate face ; 
but all that evening Sir Arthur was moody 
and restless. Nothing pleased him ; and 
when, at length, a note was brought to him, 
the necessity of answering it seemed to put 
a climax to his impatience. 

" Let me write it for you,'' said Verina, 
coming eagerly to his side. 

" No, thank you," he said coldly, and 
without looking at her. 
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" Shall I ?" asked Lydia. 

He nodded rather more good-hu- 
mouredly, and resigning the pen to her, 
he threw himself down on a sofa. 

Lydia darted one quick, triumphant 
glance at her sister-in-law. 

Before the note was finished Sir Arthur 
flung the book that he had been idly look- 
ing through, upon the table with a crash, 
and said : 

*' Lydia, I wish you would come with 
me into my room. We can make our- 
selves more comfortable there than in this 
great, desolate place." 

Accordingly, when the note was finished, 
Sir Arthur and Lydia went away together, 
and did not appear again the whole even- 
ing. 

" Desolate place, indeed !'' echoed Ame- 
lia, looking round the magnificent room ; 
" Arthur is in a most discontented mood 
to-night. However, I suppose that that 

17 — 2 
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IS to be expected/' and she laughed sig- 
nificantly. 

Verina did not look up, but her colour 
deepened. 

Lady Catherine remarked : 

" It is quite pleasant to see Arthur and 
Lydia falling back into their old ways. 
They used always to be such constant com- 
panions, and suited so well." 

It was not every one who found it 
pleasant Verina grew pale and wearied- 
looking before the evening was half over. 
When tea was brought in she said she 
'' would go and tell Arthur." 

** You had better send the servant," said 
Lady Catherine. 

But Verina went herself, anxious for any 
excuse to go to him. 

The brother and sister were settled very 
comfortably in Sir Arthur's room. Verina's 
entrance produced a sudden silence. Then 
Sir Arthur asked impatiently "what she 
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wanted," and when she had explained her 
errand, he went on : 

"Are there no servants in the house, 
that you must give yourself the trouble of 
fulfilling their duties ?" 

"It is no trouble," Verina answered 
gently. 

" Perhaps not," he said, "but / dislike 
being disturbed when I wish to be 
alone." 

The harsh, cold way he spoke, sank 
heavily to Verina's heart. Had they been 
alone, she would have obeyed the impulse 
that told her not to turn away, but to dare 
any repulse rather than leave him un- 
softened in such a mood. Instinct told her 
that the ice-wall grown up between them 
must be broken soon, or never. Whether 
anything she could have said would have 
had any effect she never knew, for Lydia's 
sarcastic eyes were bent upon her ; Lydia 
stood beside her brother's chair, leaning 
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familiarly agaiftst it, and Verina's pride 
forbad her to incur further repulses in 
Lydia's presence. She turned away. As 
she left the room, Lydia looked at her 
brother with a meaning smile and laughed 
lightly and triumphantly. Verina heard 
the light laugh, and it told her plainer 
than words, how her sister-in-law would 
rejoice over and encourage any repulse to 
her. 

Alas for her, however. Sir Arthur needed 
no encouragement now in the path he had 
taken, and his words and manner sprang 
from no passing ebullition of impatience. 

They were deliberately meant as an inti- 
mation to her of the distant terms which 
he intended should henceforth exist between 
them. It was no longer mere indifference 
he felt towards her, but, as Lydia had 
prophesied, positive dislike. With the in- 
justice of utter selfishnesss, he resented on 
Verina her being — as he himself had made 
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her— an insuperable barrier to a union with 
Lady Millicent. Because it was impossible 
that Lady Millicent should ever be his — 
an impossibility of his own willing and 
causing, not of the innocent Verina's — he 
now looked upon Lady Millicent as the 
perfection of all things ; as the being who 
alone ought to be his wife. To the infatua- 
tion of her presence, he had given himself 
up without the slightest effort at self-control ; 
and yet he now blamed Verina alone for 
the trial which had been brought upon him 
by his own undisciplined, unprincipled 
selfishness. Therefore, in the first excite- 
ment of his discontent and grief at the 
absence of his Lady Millicent, he had de- 
termined, that though he could not free 
himself from Verina, she should have, 
henceforth, " little reason to rejoice in the 
chain she had placed round him." Her 
affection had long only bored him, as an 
irritating, though unintentional reproach. 
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To repel it would, therefore, be to him now 
no painful task. 

Verina could but only half fathom his 
thoughts ; could only dimXyfeel^ not know 
what prompted his harsh, imperious manner 
towards her. 

She returned to the drawing-room* The 
vast, lofty room looking as desolate now 
to her as it had looked to her husband. 
All that evening she did not speak one 
word to her companions. When they 
separated for the night Amelia said to 
her : 

- Horn agreeable and enlivening your 
company is V 

Verina did not notice the sarcasm, but 
went in the same. heavy silence to her 
room. Extinguishing her candle, she 
threw open the window and sat down 
beside it, looking out dreamily into the 
still night ; her small hands gleaming white 
in the moonlight, as they rested listlessly 
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in her lap. She intended to face bravely 
in thought the future that seemed before 
her, and thus gain courage to endure 
whatever awaited her ; but the more she 
mused only the fainter grew her courage 
instead, the more hopless her mood ; and 
most sadly dark were the thoughts that 
pressed more and more irresistibly upon 
her as she sat there in the pale moon- 
light 

Once again arose in startling clearness 
the prophetic vision of the life that hence- 
forth lay before her ; a cold, dark, lonely, 
cheerless path it looked, unlightened by a 
single ray of friendship or affection. And 
was it indeed down this melancholy path 
that the young heart, though glowing still 
with all its intensity of love, was doomed 
to pass ? Utterly to lose her husband's 
affection, seemed to her more than she had 
strength to bear. Yet could she, she asked 
herself, hope ever to regain it "i The harsh 
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repulsion in his every look and tone made 
her almost despair ; but without that love, 
how desolate looked life ! 

Long Verina sat thus, communing with 
herself and her heavy heart At length 
Sir Arthur entered the room on the way 
to his dressing-room, and uttered an excla- 
mation of displeased surprise. 

*^ Why/' he said, *' one would think you 
were a romantic school-girl, sitting there 
dreaming; why are you not gone to 
bed ?'* 

" I thought I would wait till you came 
upstairs,'' Verina answered. ** It is the 
only time I can see you alone now, and I 
thought it would be pleasant to have a little 
talk with you.'* 

She tried to speak cheerfully and 
without constraint, but, in spite of herself, 
the tears came suddenly to her eyes. It 
was still dark by the window, so they were 
fortunately unseen. 
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" Really, Verina," he answered, with the , 
same chilling harshness of tone which had 
struck her so painfully before — ** Really, I 
wish you would learn that it is impossible 
to play at lovers all one's life. It is most 
unnecessary trouble that you have taken, 
for I have nothing particular to say to you ; 
nothing 'private and confidential;* it is quite 
impossible to go on with that sort of thing 
for long. For the future," continued he 
with increased irritation, " pray go your 
own way, and leave me to go mine in peace, 
that is all I ask of you." 

So saying, he abruptly left the room. 

With a low, hopeless sigh Verina hid 
her face in her hands. For many minutes 
she sat thus, striving ' to still the dull, 
aching void at her heart Then she rose 
and began mechanically to unclasp and 
lay aside the turquoise bands that encircled 
her fair arms and slender throat. She was 
strangely white and quiet. She knew 
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now that henceforth there was no one, in 
all that great house, to love or shield 
her ; and before such loneliness' she 
trembled. 




CHAPTER. XX. 




ITH the morning light, the faint 
hope that she still might, win 
him back returned, but with 
the night she once more lay down, heart- 
sick and hopeless. Thus it was many 
days. 

For weeks after Lady Millicent's depar- 
ture Sir Arthur continued in the same 
discontented irritable mood. Servants, 
dependents, and his own family were alike 
wont to avoid him at such times. Only 
Lydia had now power to please him. With 
laughing, defiant good -humour, she said 
and did what she chose, and gloried in her 
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power, though she half suspected that his 
compliance with her wishes, and compara- 
tive good-humour with her, were prompted 
less by affection than by the intention of 
furnishing a contrast to his manner to his 
wife. Lydi^a guessed rightly. He knew 
well how little Verina could endure to see 
any one take in his regard the place that 
should have been hers. 

The only days Sir Arthur s discontented 
mood abated, were those on which he found 
beside his breakfast plate a little pink, 
foreign letter, directed in a lady's hand. 
One morning, after the perusal of one of 
these little notes, he suddenly announced 
that he intended going abroad. 

Lady Catherine made a gesture of sig- 
nificant resignation. Verina's dark eyes 
had been resting on him with a most wistful 
look as he read his little pink note ; now 
she turned them from him with a look of 
exceeding pain. Only Lydia spoke. 
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" And how many of us do you intend 
taking with you ?*' she asked. 

" None," he replied. " I cannot be 
bothered with a lady's indispensable twenty 
trunks. I shall be off to-night." 

Where he was going he told no one ; 
and none asked him ! Nevertheless they 
all knew. 

After a month's absence Sir Arthur re- 
turned in excellent spirits, and threw him- 
self with zest into every amusement and 
dissipation that the county afforded. Only 
in one respect was he unaltered. His ani- 
mosity towards his unhappy wife was in 
no degree decreased. It principally 
manifested itself in the most chilling 
distance and coldness of manner; in an 
utter indifference to everything concern- 
ing her ; in a determined repulsion of any 
advances from her ; and in an ostentatious 
election of Lydia as his companion when 
the still more congenial society of men 
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was not to be obtained. In short, he 
completely ignored his wife's existence. 
It was now to Lydia that he turned for 
all the little services that were once 
Verina's delight. Lydia it was who, at 
his request, rode with him ; Lydia who 
sang to him ; Lydia who played chess with 
him ; and Lydia it was who, in the even- 
ing, retired with him to his private sitting- 
room, Verina might now do none of 
these things. So suddenly had this com- 
plete revolution in her life taken place, 
that for a time it left her stupefied and 
bewildered, and incapable of always be- 
lieving in its reality. Only too real was 
it however. Proof of this was daily 
given. 

From Verina's room she could see that 
in which Sir Arthur and his sister now 
spent their evenings ; could see the bright 
cheerful light, hear voices conversing earnr 
estly, and the sounds of occasional laughter, 
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whilst in her darkened room she sat 
weeping bitter tears, which fell the faster, 
that knowing she was alone, and wretched, 
he could yet laugh on 1 Such times tried 
her eager, passionate nature almost be- 
yond endurance ; and she used so to 
long to join them, and be happy with 
them; But experience told her that in 
the sharp questionings of " what she 
wanted," and in the ostentatious waiting 
for her departure before continuing their 
conversation, there would be little encou^- 
ragement to her to remain ; nay, more 
than once their door had been hastily 
locked when her step was heard ap- 
proaching. 

The triumph in Lydia's face when Sir 
Arthur showed her the attention and 
affection which ought to have been his 
wife's, wounded Verina deeply, and the 
contemptuous good-nature with which 
Lydia now began to treat her, was evea 

VOL. \. 18 
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more unendurable than Amelia's con- 
tinual peevishness, trying as that was. 

Sir Arthur was one of those men who, 
to escape the trouble of thinking, allow 
themselves to be led by any one in whose 
company they are. At any time therefore 
this open and contemptuous assumption 
on Lydia's part of Verina's inferiority 
would have influenced him : and now it 
needed only this, to lead him to consider 
how, and to treat her as a mere child — a 
self-willed child. And if even Amelia in 
her exacting moods accused Verina of 
"inattention and selfishness," Sir Arthur 
sided with his sister ; more especially did 
Lady Catherine's complaints bring now at 
once upon Verina his angry displeasure. 

Verina's only possible escape from this 
network of tyranny and injustice lay in 
dissimulation and submission. She was 
too frank, too sincere, and perhaps too 
passionate to try either. Most vehemently 
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tlid she rebel, but most vainly ; she was 
powerless and defenceless before l\er hus* 
band and his family. 

Yet through all, and in spite of all, her 
love did not grow cold. She could not 
so easily take back her heart. She had 
given it to her husband too truly, too 
unreservedly. Besides, was he not — eiccept 
to her — her own Arthur stilly the same 
Arthur who had sought and won her love ? 
He still wore the noble expression which 
was belied by his nature, but in which 
Verina yet trusted ; and chilling as were his 
looks, harsh as were his words, yet those 
eyes, now so coldly averted from her, were 
still the same which used to rest upon her 
with such fond flattery in their^ gaze ; and 
that voice which spoke so harshly now, used 
not long ago to call her his " own sweet 
Lina," — '^his treasure." So Verina could 
not but love him still, and could hardly even 
yet quite believe in his total estrangement 

18—2 
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One afternoon when his sisters hdd left 
the drawing-room, Verina, yielding once 
more to this vain hope, lingered behind 
alone with him, and bent her wistful eyes 
upon him. He had just come in from 
shooting, and had thrown himself into a 
comfortable seat He still wore his easy 
shooting costume, and his dark handsome 
face was glowing with exercise. Alto- 
gether he looked so quite the Arthur of 
olden happy days, that Verina did so long 
to go to him, did so long to lay her head 
down in its old resting-place. Verina 
lingered — longing yet half afraid. Alas ! 
the dark handsome face, remained stern 
and forbidding as ever. She saw she 
might not venture even to address him ; and 
with a heavy heart, she went in silence from 
the room. 

Sir Arthurs inauspicious return was 
thus followed by what was to Verina a 
long, long time of darkness — a time when 
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she nearly broke her heart in the vain 
•watching and longing for even one fond 
look, one gentle word ; every unkind one, 
all affection shown to others, being agony 
to her. 

r 

She could not, would not, submit to the 
fate which she saw wrapping its dark 
folds round her. It was from so great a 
height that she had fallen, to such a depth ! 
and her sometimes irrepressible tears and 
vain remonstrances did but the more 
irritate Sir Arthur against her. She had 
no friend to tell her that only silence and 
patience could win him back, if that were 
indeed still possible. At times the cer- 
tainty that she had irretrievably lost his 
affection overpowered her. At others she 
forced herself again to believe that it was 
not so, and that this was but a passing 
estrangement. 

Thus in feverish alternations of moods, 
the weeks and months wore on. And as 
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time went on, Verina was gradually com- 
pletely excluded from the family life at 
Mordaunt Hall; from all share in its 
business, its pleasu^s, and plan-mddngs. 
Most bitterly did she feel this exclusion, 
she who in her youthful inexperience was 
so ready for anything, so eager for life and 
happiness. And then, too, it was so short a 
time ago that Arthur used to seek her alone 
for such confidences and discussions, that 
the contrast the present afforded in this 
respect weighed also heavily upon her. 

Some months after his first foreign tour 
Sir Arthur formed a plan for a tour in 
Spain. It was never executed; it only 
afforded him a great deal of amusement 
^in all the various preparations for it which 
he considered necessary. 

With Lydia alone were all his plans 
and preparations discussed; and only by 
accident did Verina at length learn his 
intention. In great surprise she turned to 
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him with many eager questions; but he 
would hardly answer her — ^would tell her 
nothing. Verina soon after entered the 
library. Sir Arthur and Lydia were 
already there ; they were bending over an 
enormous map, and earnestly considering 
the various routes. Presently Sir Arthur 
said: 

"Whatever have we done with those 
compasses ? do, my dear Lydia, go and 
look for them.*' 

Lydia left the room to seek for them ; 
and Verina, unable to repress the thought 
which was burning in her heart, imprudently 
exclaimed : 

" Oh, Arthur, why will you not now ever 
talk to me as you used, and as you do to 
Lydia ?" 

With a repressed but vehement exclama- 
tion of impatience Sir Arthur threw him- 
self back in his chair. 

" What a blessing it would be, Verina, 
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if you were not so fanciful ! Why must 
you always imagine grievances ? Why 
can you never leave me in peace ? No 
wonder I prefer my sister for my com- 
panion ; she is not always complaining like 
you ; always fancying herself neglected like 
you." 

This mixture of truth and injustice 
utterly silenced poor Verina. With fever- 
ish excitement she clasped and unclasped 
her little hands. 

" You will not understand me ; you never 
will listen to me !" she cried. She had no 
words for all the thoughts which were still 
burning in her heart. 

" What are you complaining of now ?" 
he continued roughly. " Are you affronted 
because I did not show you, also, this map ? 
There " — and he tossed it sarcastically 
towards her — " pray take it and examine 
it at your leisure." 

" I do not want it/' exclaimed Verina 
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through passionate tears. ** You. know 
that is not what I want. You know I only 
want you to talk to me, and to care for me, 
as you used." 

Verina stopped abruptly, half frightened 
that the longing desire, the expression of 
which she had of late repressed, should 
have again escaped her. 

A short silence followed, during which 
Sir Arthur took no notice of either her 
words or her emotion. Then rising he 
said coldly : 

'* I came here for a little quiet, and as 
you chose to remain here disturbing me 
with your absurd fancies, I must leave the 
room." 

"Absurd fancies!" And no one, not 
even Verina, knew better what truths these 
so-called " fancies " were than did Sir 
Arthur. 

On the table lay two pistols, part of Sir 
Arthur's equipment for his journey. He 
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had loaded them preparatory to trying 
their efficiency, and had forgotten to do so. 
As the door shut behind him, Verina rose. 
There was a fierce, sullen light in her eyes, 
as in those of a hunted animal driven to 
bay, and desperate. Deliberately and 
calmly she took one of the pistols and 
pointed it at her heart ; there was a sharp 
report, and without even a sigh, Verina 
sank down upon the floor. The report 
reached the ears of a servant. He hurried 
into the room, and horrified at the sight he 
beheld, called loudly for help. 

Medical assistance was promptly ob- 
tained ; and though Dr. Arnold at first 
looked serious, he succeeded before long in 
restoring Verina to animation. Her des- 
perate attempt had failed. Wearily she 
turned her face away, and murmured, so 
low that none heard : " Why could they 
not have let me die ?" 

By her desperate act, Verina gained 
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nothing but long weeks of suffering in a 
darkened room. 

" Young Lady Mordaunt's unfortunate 
accident *' created quite a sensation in the 
county, none but her own family, how- 
ever, suspecting that it was anything be- 
yond an accident. How it had happened 
even they never knew with certainty. 
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